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I—THE ART OF STEALING IN HINDU FICTION.* 


Part I. 


‘ Steya-Castra,’ or ‘ Thieves’ Manual ’—Teachers of the Science—Thieves 
recruited from different strata of society—Elective affinity— 
Thievery applied to other professions—Goldsmith, thief par excel- 
lence—Goldsmith stories—Thieves’ methods: The Tunnel, or Breach 
—Precautions: empirical—Precautions: magical—The ‘ get-away "— 
Passing off, or ‘ planting,’ loot upon an innocent person. 


Srrya-CAstTra, or ‘ THIEVES’ MANUAL.’ 


Sanskrit literature harbors an unmistakable, tho not par- 
ticularly wide-spread tradition that there exists somewhere a 
manual of thievery, called Steya-cistra, Cora-castra, Steya-sitra, 


*This essay continues the encyclopedic treatment of Hindu Fiction, 
planned some years ago, and since then substantiated in a number of 
papers, by my pupils and myself. See Bloomfield, ‘On Recurring 
Psychic Motifs in Hindu Fiction,’ and ‘The Laugh and Cry Motif,’ 
JAOS. xxxvi. 54-89; ‘On the Art of Entering Another’s Body, a Hindu 
Fiction Motif,’ Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, LVI. 
1-43; ‘The Fable of the Crow and the Palm-Tree, a Psychic Motif in 
Hindu Fiction,’ AJP. XL. 1-36; ‘The Dohada or Craving of Pregnant 
Women: a motif of Hindu Fiction,’ JAOS. XL. 1-24; ‘On the practice 
of giving animals intoxicating drink,’ ibid. pp. 336-9; ‘On Overhearing 
as a motif of Hindu fiction,’ AJP. XLI. 309-335. Preceded by ‘ The 
Character and Adventures of Miladeva,’ Proc. Am. Philos. Soc. LIT. 
616-50; and, ‘On Talking Birds in Hindu Fiction,’ Festschrift fiir 
Ernst Windisch, 349-61. Dr. E. W. Burlingame has published ‘ The 
‘Act of Truth (Saccakiriyé): a Hindu Spell and its Employment as a 
Psychic motif in Hindu Fiction,’ JRAS. July 1917, pp. 429-67. Dr. 
W. N. Brown has published ‘The Wandering Skull,’ AJP. XL. 423-30; 
‘Escaping one’s Fate: a Hindu Paradox and its use as a Psychic Motif 
in Hindu Fiction,’ Studies in Honor of Maurice Bloomfield, pp. 89-104; 
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or the like. In Dacakumiracarita i. 47 * Prince Apaharavarman, 
hearing that the city of Campa is full of misers, determines to 
enter upon the road pointed out by Karnisuta, in order to prove 
to them that wealth is perishable. He steals from them, until 
they, alms-bowl in hand, must beg from the beggars whom 
Apaharavarman has made rich by bestowing upon them the 
wealth stolen from those very misers. When Apahairavarman 
relates his story to King Rajavahana, the latter exclaims: ‘ Why, 
you have gone Karnisuta’s rough practices one better!’ In the 
Lexicon called Haravali, quoted by the commentary (bhisana) 
to the preceding passage of Dacakumaracarita, as well as by 
the commentator to Subandhu’s Vasavadatta (Bibliotheca 
Indica), p. 142, Karnisuta is said to be an author on ‘ Science 
of Thieving’ (steyacaistra-pravartaka, or steyastitra-pravartaka). 
Balakrsna to Bana’s Kadambari (Peterson’s Edition, p. 19, 1. 
16) makes the same identification.? That this Karnisuta, other- 
wise, perhaps, known as Goniputraka, Gonikaputra, and Goni- 
kasuta—all these names of the same person—is identical with 
the arch-rogue Miladeva, seems to me likely.* It is a suitable 
literary occupation for a gentleman, whose own young boy, in 
the course of a spirited adventure, steals his bedstead under 
him, letting him down gently on a heap of cotton, while he 
remains asleep.” 

In the Southern Textus Amplior of the Paficatantra, 3. 8, a 
thief’s sprig, Sukumira by name, taunted by school-boys for 


‘ Vyaighramiri, or the Lady Tiger-Killer: a Study of the Motif of Bluff 
in Hindu Fiction,’ AJP. XLII. 122-151; ‘The Silence Wager,’ ibid. 
XLIII. 289-317. Dr. Ruth Norton has published, ‘ The Life-Index, A 
Hindu Fiction Motif,’ Studies in Honor of Maurice Bloomfield, pp. 
211-224. 

In the preparation of the present essay I have regarded constantly 
J. J. Meyer’s excellent remarks on thieves’ practices and their lore in 
the Introduction to his Translation of ‘Dacakumiracarita, or The 
Story of the Ten Princes,’ pp. 15 ff. 

2 Cited according to the paging of the two volumes of the Bombay 
Edition. 

®See Weber’s Indische Streifen, i. 383, note 2; Pavolini, GSAT. ix. 
176; Charpentier, Paccekabuddhageschichten (Upsala, 1908), p. 59; 
the author in Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, vol. 
lii, pp. 619 ff. 

*See my article on Miladeva, cited in the preceding note. 

See below, p. 202. 
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his base descent,® goes to his father’s teacher, Ativaruna, and 
learns from him the whole art of stealing (taskaramiarga).* 
In Mahilimukha Jataka (26) thieves expound what appears 
to be a paragraf of our Science, thus: ‘This is the way to dig 
a tunnel into a house; this is the way to break in thru the wall; 
before carrying off the plunder, the tunnel or breach in the 
walls should be made as clean and open as a road or ford. In 
lifting the goods you must not stick at murder, for thus there 
will be none to resist. A burglar should get rid of all goodness 
and virtue, and be quite pitiless, a man of cruelty and vio- 
lence.’ In Rauhineya Carita, a story of the ultimate conver- 
sion of a thief, Rauhineya, the scion of a highly respectable 
thief family, after his father, contrary to every expectation, has 
died in bed, is urged by his widowed mother to ply the pro- 
fession which has been in the family for generations. When 
he consents, his mother arranges nyufichanas, and a lamp with 
seven wicks, paints his caste mark upon his forehead, and gives 
him her blessing.* In such a family the Steya-castra must have 
been the family bible. 

According to the habit of Hindu literature, verbal citations 
from the Steya-cistra are likely to exist. I am acquainted with 
one only, the commentator Lalla Diksita’s to Mrechakatika, Act 
III, verse 14, to wit: yad uktarh Cauradarcane: istakabhittau 
sataskaravacena saptasarndhaya iti. 
This refers to the seven ways of boring a tunnel into a house, 
described below, p. 115. 

In Parevanitha Caritra 7. 148 Prince Varasena sees four 
thieves; makes the thieves’ signal (ciurasamjnia); gains their 


* Quite frequent motif from Chindogya Upanisad 4. 4, thru Mahabha- 
rata 1. 40, to Parker, Village Folk-Tales of Ceylon, vol. iii, p. 196. To 
be treated elsewhere. 

"See Hertel, ZDMG. Ixi. 61, who cites a Syntipas story, derived from 
India (Boissonade, p. 125; Eberhard, pp. 99, 165) in which thieves 
sitting around their teacher are receiving regular instruction in their 
art. 

* Rauhineya Carita 122: 

nyufichanani vidhayaigu pradipam saptavartibhih |: 
vidhiya tilakata mati putriyety dadau || 
For nyufichanini see my ‘ Life and Stories of the Jaina Savior Parcva- 


nitha,’ p. 234. The word nyufichana occurs twice in QCalibhadra Caritz 


1. 42; 7. 64; its obscure meaning will be discussed elsewhere. 
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confidence; and tricks them out of their immensely valuable 
loot (magic articles). Similarly, Hemavijaya’s Katharatnakara, 
story 178 (Hertel’s Translation, vol. ii, p. 170) shows King 
Vikrama gaining the confidence of four thieves by giving the 
thieves’ signal. These signals surely figured in the science. 
There is, moreover, one thieves’ text of a systematic nature, 
namely, the Skandayaga, or Dhirtakalpa, Atharva-Paricista 20,° 
which is devoted to the periodic worship of the god Skanda 
(Karttikeya), in his character as thieves’ god (Hermes). How 
constantly this god is in the mind of the thief, while engaged 
in his dangerous pursuit, is shown in Mrcchakatika 3. 9 ff, 
where the thief Carvilaka speaks of himself as Skanda’s son, 
and the god’s name is scarcely a minute out of the mouth of 
his devotee.*° Judging from similar experiences, Sanskrit 
literature is likely, any day, to be enriched by a composition 
of this sort. In the meantime, thief stories, and incidental 
allusion to their practices throw much light on what might be 
contained in such a treatise. The pedantic description of 
burglaries in the third act of Mrechakatika, in Bhiasa’s Caru- 
datta, and in Apaharavarman’s story in the Adventures of the 
Ten Princes are cases in point. 


TEACHERS OF THE SCIENCE. 


There can be, at least, no question that thieving was regu- 
larly taught, and that too, as is true of every branch of Hindu 
learning, by the individual, detached teacher to a small num- 
ber of pupils. Thus the teacher Ativaruna, above, p. 99, and 
see the rubric ‘ Fagin,’ below, p. 202. The relation between 


*See Goodwin, PAOS. xv, pp. vff.; Bolling and von Negelein, The 
Paricistas of the Atharvaveda, vol. i, pp. 128 ff. 

# Bhasa’s Carudatta, p. 38, ll. 2 ff. dealing with the same theme, also 
worships Skanda under the name Kharapata, and also, significantly, 
the gods who infest the night (namo ratrigocarebhyo devebhyah). Gods 
are also invoked at burglary in Bhisa’s Avimaraka, pp. 46 ff. Hertel, 
‘On the Literature of the Shvetambaras of Gujarat ’ (Leipzig 1922), p. 1, 
cites from the Mattavilasa-prahasanam a passage, namah kharapatayeti 
vaktavyain yena coracistram pranitam ‘ Adoration to Kharapata’ 
must be exclaimed by him who has composed a thieves’ compendium 
‘Hertel, differently, against the wording; Kharapata is scarcely an 
author, but rather a divinity). 
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Thief Teacher and Thief Pupil is governed unsmilingly by the 
highest standards of mutual regard, in accordance with the 
perfect ethics which control the relation of teacher and pupil 
in Hindu ethical apophthegm and in Hindu literature. In 
Samaradityasamnksepa 6. 114 such a teacher, who bears the sig- 
nificant name Skandarudra,™ presents to his pupil Candarudra 
a magic pill; by anointing one’s eyes with it, one becomes 
invisible even to the gods. Making one’s self invisible is part 
of the thief’s regular technique; clearly Skandarudra presents 
to his pupil one of the standard tools of a settled trade. The 
full significance of this statement is as follows: Teachers in 
India have a way of presenting to apt, or devoted pupils, at 
the end of their college career, some useful charm (vidya) as 
a sort of viaticum on their road thru life. Thus in Jataka 543 
(part 4), the Alambayana charm; in Hemavijaya’s Katha- 
ratnakara, story 51, a magic root for finding treasure; in 
Parevanatha Caritra 3. 134 ff., a charm for entering another’s 
body.2? In Paricistaparvan 8. 384 two hungry undergraduates 
say to one another: ‘We have heard how our Teacher has 
imparted to graduates the secret of a heavenly ointment that 
imparts invisibility. By this trick we can fill our bellies; free 
from care, shall we sit at the teacher’s feet.’ In Dhammapada 
Commentary 2. 3 a teacher presents to a dull but faithful pupil 
a charm that will secure him a living; by its means he saves the 
life of a king who is duly grateful; see below, p. 199. In 
Parevanatha Caritra 8. 157 ff., and in the parallel story, Sama- 
radityasarnksepa 4. 128 ff. a teacher presents to such a pupil a 
charm for breaking locks, operative, by a strange paradox, on 
the condition that he does not utter a lie. The pupil does lie, 
and, when he breaks into a house, is caught with the goods and 


condignly punished. 


THIEVES RECRUITED FROM DIFFERENT STRATA OF SOCIETY. 


What sort of people become thieves? ‘There is not the least 
reason to question the Rauhineya Carita’s unprejudiced report 
about thieves’ families. Rauhineya, the hero of this text, is the 


“ Skanda is the god of thieves. The name amounts to ‘ Terror-thief.’ 
™See the author in Proceedings of the American Philosophical 
Society, vol. Ilvi (1917), p. 25. 
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son of Lohakhura and Rohini; the father of Lohakhura was 
Ripyakhura. This family have, as it were, canonical standing 
with the Jainas, as they reappear in the Samyaktvakaumudi * 
as Ripyakhura and his wife Ripyakhura, and their son Suvarna- 
khura (or Lohakhura). ‘ Let all the people hear, I am a thief, 
born in a thieves’ family, of pure thief lineage on both father’s 
and mother’s side’: thus exclaims proudly Rauhineya in stanza 
362 of the Rauhineya Carita.1* In stanzas 3 ff. the author of 
this text is in an idyllic frame of mind, analogous to that which 
is sure to overtake a Western writer when he describes a gipsy 
camp: 

‘There is here in the land of Magadha, on the banks of the 
Gaiigd, a beautiful city, Rajagrha by name, adorned by inhabi- 
tants of great wealth. To one side of it is the mountain of 
Vaibhara, permanent resort of both thieves and ascetics. This 
mountain is brilliant with all sorts of trees and waterfalls that 
sparkle like wonderful necklaces. In it roar tigers and lions by 
the thousand; in it resound the shriek of the jackal and the 
hoot of the owl. There the children of the thieves sport with 
lions’ cubs; there dwell thieves’ families by the hundred.’ The 
antithesis between thieves and ascetics is conscious, of course, 
appraised at a pretty good literary valuation, as we can see 
from its repetition in a text far removed from the Rauhineya. 
In Sattigumba Jataka (503) there is a hill: up-hill from it 
there is a robber village, where dwell 500 robbers; under its lee 
is an hermitage with 500 Sages. 

It is quite clear that entire communities or guilds of thieves 
and robbers operated under the tutelage of the goddess Durga 
(Kali, Devi, etc.) who is also the tutelary divinity of the 
Thags.1® The wild tribes of Bhillas, Cabaras, Pulindas, Kiratas, 
etc.,° who infest forests, especially the Vindhya forest, have a 
continuous organization under regular chieftains (pallica) and 
kings; they, in addition to robbing, also offer human sacrifices 
to Durgi. These Bhillas are thieves by right divine, as is 
everything in India by right divine that is connected with 


See Weber, Transactions of the Berlin Academy, 1889, pp. 731 f. 
14 See p. 189 of Helen M. Johnson’s article, listed below, p. 120. 

45 See, on these matters, Meyer, 1. c., p. 30. 

**To be treated in a subsequent article. 
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ethnology and caste. It occurs to no one to question their right 
to steal, any more than their punishment by impalement when 
caught. From such sources the individual thief’s métier in 
addition to its inherent romancery, derives a certain sanction 
of respectability which is reproduced most faithfully, perhaps, 
in the standing of the bravo in medieval fiction (Hernani, and 
Cloister and Hearth). 

The thief Carvilaka in Mrechakatiki is a Brahman, and 
speaks Sanskrit, perhaps pedantically, because he comes pretty 
close to being the expounder of a Castra. Occasionally a 
Brahman thief is mentioned in literature; e. g., the Brahman 
Mataiga in the second chapter of the Pirvapithika in the 
Dacakumaracarita; the Brahman Camkara in the 157th story 
in Hemavijaya’s Katharatnakara (Hertel, vol. ii, p. 122); a 
dvijaciura in Bhojaprabandha 54. 14ff. (ed. Calcutta, 1883). 
In Knowles’ Folk-Tales of Kashmir, p. 327, an angry king 
marries his daughter to a young Brahman thief (why has he 
not previously hung him, as he is in duty bound to do?). In 
Rigvidhana 1]. 26. 2 a Brahman who has stolen is told how to 
free himself from his sin; but the matter is regarded as a lapse 
from grace (steyamm krtva dvijo mohat); cf. Manu 11. 251; 
Vasistha 26. 6; Visnu 55. 5. According to Haug, Vedische 
Riathselfragen, p. 6, the Dirghatamas hymn, RV. 1. 164, is 
recited by Brahmans who wish to expiate their theft of gold. 
This is occasional, not habitual, and not as perplexing as the 
fact that the clowns of the drama (vidisaka) are Brahmans, 
or that, in modern times, Brahmans serve as cooks.*’ In the 
Jatakas the Bodhisat occasionally passes thru an existence as 
thief or robber. Even a Bodhisat (future Buddha), if he is 
born under the star of a robber, a robber he becomes: Kanavera 
Jaitaka (318). A Bodhisat may be a robber, owing to a fault 
of his horoscope, but, even so, he manifests his real character 
and destiny in his generous acts: Satapatta Jataka (279). 

Rather different is the lay of the land in the case of young 
princes. Apahairavarman in Dacakumiracarita steals from the 
rich to give to the poor; he must not only have spent time and 
effort in acquiring Karnisuta’s system, but also have gone into 
the business con amore. In Ardschi-Bordschi Chan, Jiilg, 


7 Cf, the author, SBE. xlii. 372. 
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Mongolische Miarchen, p. 217, Prince Vikramiaditya, a waif 
adopted by a mighty king, is brought up, learning wisdom from 
sages, magic from magicians, thievery from thieves, lying from 
liars, and trading from traders, thus acquiring great wealth. 
In a number of folklore stories a prince or nobleman trains 
himself so nicely in this art as to be able to steal a crow’s egg 
without the crow’s flying off, and then restore it in the same 
way; see Parker, Village Folk-Tales of Ceylon, vol. ii, pp. 35, 
38, 41; Knowles, Folk-Tales of Kashmir, p. 116. In the intro- 
duction to Nirmala Cravaka’s Paficatantra (in Braj Bhakha), 
dissolute princes practice stealing, among other vices. In the 
story of the wise thief (below, p. 215) a king confesses that 
he stole while he was crown-prince. In the circumstances, one 
is not surprised to find that this art has a place among the 72 
kalais, or accomplishments of a gentleman; see the Pirvapithika 
of the Dacakumfaracarita, end of the first chapter. The prac- 
tice was evidently quite congenial to the Hindu beau or maca- 
roni, tho the same Dacakumaracarita does not shrink from call- 
ing stealing a dirty business; see the beginning of chapter 4 
(Arthapala’s story). At the bottom all this, doubtless, repre- 
sents little more than young scapegraces’ sporadic inclination 
to wildness and romanticsim, for certainly it is the king’s busi- 
ness from the Law-books on down to Fiction to punish theft. 
See also Prabandhacintémani, p. 19 of Tawney’s Translation. 


ELECTIVE AFFINITY. 


With all these specific touches, the road to theft is open to 
everybody, by the way of inclination or temptation. The heroic 
thief Pirnabhadra in Dacgakumaracarita, vol. ii, p. 1, tells how 
he was brought up carefully by his father, yet did, ‘ by the power 
of, fate,’ adopt the profession of thief. In Satapatta Jataka 
(279) there is a note of quiet but stern disapproval of such 
course: ‘Once the Bodhisat was born to a certain family in a 
Kasi village. When he grew up, instead of earning a livelihood 
by farming or trade, he gathered 500 robbers, became their chief, 
and lived by highway robbery and housebreaking.’ Jaina texts 
condemn theft, because asteya, ‘non-theft,’ is one of their five 
vows. In Parcvanaitha Caritra 2. 46 ff. theft is described as 
worse than murder: it causes death alive; it defiles as the touch 
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of a Pariah (Matafiga) even with a finger, and so on. Then a 
story tells the tragic fate of the thief Mahabala, a young man 
of good family, well brought up, who gradually loses his rela- 
tives, begins to lead a dissolute life, and, from a gambler, be- 
comes a thief. The same text, 8. 236 ff., shows us Crigupta, 
the son of a wealthy merchant, much honored by the king, go 
down to destruction as a thief, in the wake of evil association, 
gambling, and other vices. Once more, 6. 447 ff., Vasanta, a 
merchant’s son, spoiled in bringing up, commits many indis- 
cretions, and is, finally, driven from home by his father. He 
becomes a vagabond beggar, sleeps in temples, is addicted to 
vice and gambling, and, seeing people enjoying themselves, is 
seized by a craving for pleasure, and commits theft. When 
taken before the king, he tells his story, winding up with the 
words, ‘Do thou now, O King, decree the customary doom!’ 
Contrariwise, Kathakocga, p. 215, a low-born person, Pifgala, 
slave of the caravan merchant Vasanta, having become addicted 
to gambling and other vices, digs a tunnel into his master’s 
house, and takes away the choicest parts of his wealth. 


THIEVERY APPLIED TO OTHER PROFESSIONS. 


In the eye of the law and also the people the profession con- 
sists of primary and secondary members. Parcvanatha Caritra 
8. 247 has a versus memorialis, which almost looks as tho it 
came from the Steya-castra, but will, more likely, turn up in a 
later Smrti or Law-text. It deals with seven kinds of thieves, 
to wit: 

caéura¢ céurarpako mantri bhedajiah kanakakrayi, 
annadah sthanadac caiva ciurah saptavidhah smrtah. 


Some of the words are unknown, so that in the absence of a 
commentary, they can only be guessed at: ‘A (straight-out) 
thief; a betrayer of thieves; a Minister; one who knows how to 
instigate strife; a purchaser of stolen goods; one who feeds (a 
thief) ; and one who gives him shelter, are reported to be the 
seven-fold kinds of thief.’ Since arpaka is not quotable, our 
translation of that word is in the air. As regards mantrin, 
wily and dishonest ministers** abound in fiction: ‘I am, by 


“Cf. Kautilya’s Arthacdstra 1. 10. 
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nature, thievish,’ says a minister to his king, ‘ for king’s officials 
are, as it were, swallowed up by greed,’ in the 25th story of the 
Katharnava, etc. (see below, p. 215). Since mitrabheda is the 
name of the first book of Paficatantra, we may take it that 
bhedajiia is an official versed in the fomenting of Machiavellian 
intrigues that bring about the ruin of kings and kingdoms; cf., 
perhaps, Manu 1. 275. Our translation of kanakakrayi in the 
sense of ‘ purchaser of stolen goods’ is based on the assumption 
that the word means primarily ‘buying blind;’ there is no 
authority, but see Gautama’s Law-Book 12. 50. In Calibhadra 
Carita 4. 7, akanakrita-krayanaka, glossed dana-ciurya-rahita- 
panya, clearly means, * dealing in properly acquired merchan- 
dise.” The last two kinds of indirect thieves are reprobated in 
Manu 9. 278; Yajiiav. 2. 276. 

Dishonest dealing, amounting to thievery, was also practised 
in trade, especially by great merchants ; see Paficatantra 1. 13-16 
(Bombay Edition) ; Pirnabhadra 5. 21-23. In the best spirit 
of artha (Machiavellianism) trade ‘is said to be profitable in 
seven ways: by dealing in perfumes ; by receiving goods in trust; 
by trading with customers; by putting a false price upon goods; 


by giving false measure and weight; and by importing goods. 
Some impressionist stanzas (niti!) tell of the joy of a sub- 
stantial merchant on being made fiduciary for another’s pro- 
perty, e. g., (in Fritze’s pretty German translation) : 


‘Wenn einem Gildeherrn ein Gut 

Ins Haus geliefert wird zur Hut, 

Dann preist er seinen Gott, und spricht: 

O miéchte der Besitzer nicht 

Mehr lange leben, und du™ sollst empfangen 
Von meiner Hand, was du nur magst verlangen! ’ 


GOLDSMITH, THIEF Park EXCELLENCE. 


Manu 9. 292 states: ‘The king shall cause a goldsmith who 
behaves dishonestly, the most nocuous of all the thorns, to be 
cut to pieces with razors.’ That goldsmiths and artizans in 
jewelry were held in evil repute, may be gathered from 
Kautilya’s Arthagastra 2. 13 ff. It is rather remarkable that 
the goldsmith is wanting in the list of (seven) applied thieves. 


#* Du,’ being the god. 
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For there is a wide-spread tradition in Hindu fiction that the 
goldsmith is a very typical thief indeed. He is what used to 
be, before the days of syndication, the milkman with the pump. 
So definitely is the character of the goldsmith established, that 
he has the nick-name svarna-taskara (‘ gold-thief’) in Natesa 
Sastri’s Folklore in Southern India, p. 18 = Kingscote, Tales 
of the Sun, p. 17. In the Southern Textus Amplior of Paiica- 
tantra he is called svarnipaharin, which Hertel, ZDMG. lxi. 24, 
translates, erroneously, by ‘ gold-thief.’ These two words, which 
deserve a place in the Sanskrit Lexicons, are standing nicknames 
for svarnakara.*° Significant, because incidental, is the de- 
scription of the goldsmith, in Kingscote, Tales of the Sun, p. 
176, who, more than ninety years of age, was undergoing punish- 
ment in prison, because he had embezzled some gold, intrusted 
to him to make into ornaments for the ladies of the palace. 
Because, as the just-quoted story says, ‘ You can place faith in 
me, a tiger, tho I feast sometimes upon men; in a serpent whose 
sting makes your blood run cold the very next moment; or in 
a rat which does a thousand pieces of mischief in your house. 
But never trust a goldsmith.’ There is a proverb to the effect 
that even from the gold given by their mothers to be turned 
into jewels, they will pilfer a little. In The Orientalist, i. 180, the 
same proverb is alluded to, as well as the saying, ‘ Whoever else 
is to be trusted, a goldsmith is not.’ In the same Journal, i. 
184, is quoted the Tamil saying, ‘One who even touches a gold- 
smith will be a ruined man’; cf. also ibid. ii. 59. And there 
is a Kashmiri proverb, ‘If the goldsmith did not steal the gold 
he would get hectic fever’; see Knowles, The Orientalist, i. 284. 
Accordingly the goldsmith figures in a group of eight rascally 
persons: barber, thief, gambler, harlot, etc., Hemavijaya’s 
Katharatnakara, story 163 (Hertel, vol. ii, p. 137). 


GOLDSMITH STORIES. 


The most important story that implicates the goldsmith hails 
from the sfere of ‘ Grateful animals and ungrateful men.’ The 
story occurs widely, mostly with three grateful animals, and 


* This primary word (‘goldsmith’) is used in the introductory 
¢loka to the same story in the Gujarati Paficikhyanavarttika, nr. 32; 
see Hertel, Das Paficatantra, p. 135, note 3. ‘ 
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one ungrateful man who is, however, not always a goldsmith: 
Pirnabhadra 1. 9; Dubois, pp. 121 ff.; Benfey, Pancatantra ii, 
128 ff.; Southern Textus Amplior of Paficatantra 1.5; Gujarati 
Pancaikhyanavarttika, nr. 32 (Hertel, Das Paiicatantra, p. 135) ; 
Meghavijaya 1. 10 (ZDMG. lvii. 639 ff.) ; Hemavijaya’s Katha- 
ratnaikara, story 200 (Hertel’s Translation, pp. 228 ff.) ; Sac- 
cathkira Jataka (73); Kathas. 65. 45 ff.; Rasavahini, nr. 3;* 
Karmagataka (Benfey, Paficatantra, i. 195); Ralston, Tibetan 
Tales, pp. 309 ff.; Goonetilleke, The Orientalist, i. 191 ff.; 
Natesa Sastri, Folklore in Southern India, pp. 12 ff.; Siamese 
_ Nonthuck-Pakkaranam, reported by Bastian in Orient and 
Occident, vol. iii, pp. 481 ff.; Kingscote, Tales of the Sun, pp. 
11ff. The average conception of the story, in so far as it 
implicates the goldsmith, may be summarized from the versions 
of the Paficaikhyanavarttika, and Natesa Sastri’s Folklore 
version.”? 

The Paficikhyanavarttika version runs as follows: A Brah- 
man on his travels, taken with thirst, lets down his pitcher into 
an old well, in which he discovers a tiger, a monkey, a serpent, 
and a goldsmith. He draws out the animals, but they warn him 
against performing the same service for the goldsmith; never- 
theless he draws out the goldsmith too. All four promise to 
serve him in return for his kindness. The Brahman acquires 
wealth in foreign parts, but, on returning, is plundered by a 
Bhilla.** He calls upon the monkey, who feeds him with the 
fruits of the forest; upon the tiger, who kills for him a prince 
of the land, and presents him with his jewels. The Brahman 
then goes to the goldsmith to get him to sell a bracelet for him. 
The goldsmith sees on the bracelet the name of the prince, goes 
to the king, and betrays the Brahman. As the latter is about 
to be impaled, he remembers the serpent who promptly stings 
the chief queen. To the snake-charmers who are called in, the 
serpent says that he will release the queen, on the condition 


™ Translated by Goonetilleke, The Orientalist, vol. i, pp. 253 ff. 

™For broader aspects of the theme ‘Grateful Animals,’ and for 
Western parallels, see Benfey, Das Paficatantra, vol. i, § 71, pp. 193 ff.; 
Tawney, Translation of Kathisaritsagara, vol. ii, p. 103, note; Hertel, 
ZDMG. lxi. 70; Jacobs, Indian Fairy Tales, p. 243. 

™ Bhilla is one of many ethnic designations for forest robbers. An 
article from my pen, dealing with this theme, is ready for the press. 
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that the Brahman be freed. The king calls the Brahman to 
his presence; he relates his story; and the goldsmith comes to 
grief. Very similar is the story of the Katharatnakara. 

The folklore version is rather more elaborate. The hero, one 
Gaiigadhara, after the death of his father, goes on a pilgrimage 
to Benares. On the way, he saves, from the depths of a mineral 
well, a tiger, a rat, and a serpent, who promise to aid him when 
in need. They warn him not to save a goldsmith in the same 
well, but he saves him too, whereupon the goldsmith invites 
him to visit him in his house. After ten years, returning from 
Benares, he comes again to the well and thinks of the tiger, 
who presents him with a jeweled crown. He goes to the gold- 
smith, and asks him to melt it up for him, after having removed 
its jewels. The tiger has slain a king, whose son has, in the 
mean time, proclaimed that he will bestow half his kingdom 
upon any one who will deliver up the murderer of his father. 
The goldsmith, from avarice, denounces his former deliverer, 
who is then placed into a subterranean prison in which he re- 
mains ten years. The grateful rats feed him there, and all the 
grateful animals unite in the destruction of cattle and men. 
They advise him to offer to restore them to life. He does so, 
and when, finally, the serpent stings the daughter of the king, 
he is taken from prison, and restores to life all victims of the 
animals, including the princess whom he marries. The gold- 
smith flees for his life, is captured by soldiers, but is pardoned 
by the generous Gaiigidhara who now reigns supreme. Very 
similar is the version of Pirnabhadra 1. 9. 

As regards the goldsmith stealing from his own mother, 
Goonetilleke, The Orientalist, i. 180, relates the following 
Sinhalese story: A woman has an heirloom, a golden frog, 
which she wishes to have made up into fashionable ornaments. 
Afraid to entrust the gold to a goldsmith, on account of his 
well-known propensities, she conceives the idea of having her 
son apprenticed to the trade. When he has learned his trade, 
the mother requests him to turn her frog into the required 
ornaments. Her hopeful procures a live frog, conceals it among 
the ashes of his fire-place, and then, while his mother stands by, 
puts the gold frog among the ashes, and commences to blow 
the fire to melt it down. The live frog, feeling uncomfortable 
in the heat, immediately jumps out, and hops away. ‘See, dear 
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mother,’ says he, ‘ your frog is gone. How can you expect me 
to make ornaments from a living thing?’ ‘Oh my dear son,’ 
says the mother, ‘what is worse than bad fortune? My lump 
of gold has turned into a lump of flesh.’ In the same place, 
p. 181, there is a Panjabi story in which a silversmith makes © 
a bangle of pure silver for his mother, but cannot sleep a wink 
during the night until he recasts it with a considerable alloy of 
base metal. Then he goes to sleep with a fat smile of con- 
tentment. 

The same author, ibid., p. 180, relates another Sinhalese 
story in which a king employs a goldsmith to make him a crown 
of pure gold. The work is to be done on the deck of a ship, 
under supervision of the ministers. The goldsmith is examined, 
both on entering the ship in the morning, and on leaving it in 
the evening. Everything required for the work is supplied to 
him by the ministers. The goldsmith makes a daily requisition 
of stalks of the habarala leaf (colocasia macrorhiza) for stirring 
the molten gold. The cavities of the stalk imbibe, harden, and 
hold together a small quantity of the precious metal. These 
the goldsmith throws into the water, and the waves wash the 
stalks to the shore where the goldsmith, on returning home every 
evening, picks them up. 

Once more, ibid., p. 184, there is a Tamil story in which a 
king, wishing, on ascending the throne, to have a crown of pure 
gold made according to a design of his own, employs a gold- 
smith in the palace under the supervision of his officers. The 
goldsmith, during this time, makes a second one of the same 
pattern and size at his own home by night, with a large admix- 
ture of alloy. He then tells the king that the presentation of 
the crown should be attended by certain ceremonies at the royal 
tank. By night he deposits the counterfeit crown in the tank. 
During the ceremony he plunges into the tank with the genuine 
crown and rises to the surface with the crown still in his hands, 
raised above his head. This is repeated three times, at the 
last of which he brings up the counterfeit crown, instead of 
the one of pure gold. The king, much pleased with the beauty 
and elegance of the workmanship, orders the goldsmith to be 
handsomely rewarded. 

Hemavijaya’s Katharatnakara contains several goldsmith 
stories, more or less related to the above. In story 132° (see 
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Hertel’s Translation, vol. ii, p. 66) King Devaraja commis- 
sions the goldsmith Sarana to fashion an elefant out of a hun- 
dred loads of gold. The goldsmith makes a hollow elefant out 
of one fourth of the gold and fills the cavity with lead. The 
king finds this out and has the goldsmith placed upon a bed 
on a pillar three hundred yards high. But the goldsmith makes 
a sling of his hair, draws a thread thru it, pulls up by its 
means a stout rope, brought by his wife, and escapes. The 
king astounded at his cunning, makes him gild-master** of 
his goldsmiths. - 

In the 204th story of the same collection (ibid., p. 244) 
king Mahasena commissions the goldsmith Cekhara to make 
him a necklace of jewels, set in gold. By day the goldsmith 


. works on the necklace in the presence of the king; by night 


he makes a similar one of glass and brass. While working 
by day on the roof of the palace he keeps throwing pieces of 
meat on the roof, which are regularly devoured by a vulture. 
When both necklaces are ready the goldsmith throws his own 
(the fake) into a pot of water, and takes it into the palace. 
Then he smears, before the king’s eyes, the genuine necklace 
with red chalk, throws it into the pot, takes out the fake and 
lays it upon the roof on the spot where he used to put the 
meat for the vulture. The vulture flies off with it; the gold- 
smith bewailing his fate, beats his head upon the ground; and 
the king consoles him in his grief. Then he walks off with 
the genuine necklace, as well as the reward for his work which 
the king generously pays. 

In the third story (nr. 189) a goldsmith persuades a sim- 
ple-minded lady who wears a rude necklace of rock-crystal in 
the midst of which is imbedded a priceless jewel, that the chain 
is worthless. As a token of his regard for her, he exchanges 
this chain for a silver one, and lives in luxury ever after. 

A dramatic, nay tragic note is struck in a very composite 
folklore story, entitled ‘Candra’s Vengeance,’ told by Frere, 
Old Deccan Days, pp. 246 ff. A mysterious princess is born 
with marvelous jeweled anklets on her ankles. Fatefully, 
learned Brahmans predict that she will destroy the land by fire; 
she is, therefore, exposed on the river in a jeweled box. Saved 


* Cf. Kautilya’s Arthagastra, 2. 13. 
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by a fisherman, she marries his beautiful son, Koila. After 
sundry adventures, the pair come to the city where Candra was 
born, for the purpose of selling one of the bangles. Now it 
happens that the queen, Candra’s mother, has sent a handsome 
pair of bangles to a jeweler in the town to be cleaned. An 
eagle steals one of the bangles from the jeweler’s house, who 
then is in a desperate plight, because he cannot buy one like it, 
and it would take many years to make one. At that time Koila 
arrives at the market-place, spreads out a sheet, and, placing 
Candra’s bangle upon it, waits for a customer. No one can 
pay the high price. The jeweler happens to go by, and observes 
that it is the very bangle he needs as a substitute for the lost 
one. He invites Koila to his house; raises next morning the 
hue and cry; accuses Koila of the theft of the queen’s bangle; 
and demands his death. The king sends for the queen to show 
her the bangle, and, as soon as she sees it, she bursts into tears, 
crying, ‘‘This is not my bangle. Oh my lord, no jeweler on 
earth made this bangle. This was my lost child’s. Where 
did it come from? How did it come here?’ But they all 
think her mad; Koila is taken out into the jungle to be exe- 
cuted, but commits suicide by falling on his sword. 

Candra is warned of Koila’s death by milk which she is 
drinking turning into blood.** She runs to the palace, and 
bursting into the room where the Rajah is, exclaims, ‘ How did 
you dare to kill my husband?’ At the sound of her voice, 
her bangle which the Ranee, her mother, had locked up in the 
cupboard, breaks thru and rolls to Candra’s feet. She falls on 
her knees, rends her clothes, and tears her hair; and when she 
tears it all the land begins to burn. And the fire burns king 
and queen and goldsmith, and she tears out the goldsmith’s 
heart. 

In a different dress the same story is reported from Ceylon 
by Goonetilleke, Orientalist, i. 255, under the caption of ‘ The 
story of the Goddess Pattini.’ An avatar of a goddess, named 
Pattini, marries a beautiful man, Palaiga, with whom, however, 
she lives in strict celibacy. She permits her husband to have 
a mistress, to whom an allowance is made periodically. In this 


See Ruth Norton’s article on ‘ Life Index,’ in Studies in Honor of 
Maurice Bloomfield, p. 222. 
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way all her resources are exhausted, until she finds that she 
has only a pair of gold leg-ornaments, called salamba. These 
she hands to her husband to sell. The man goes to Madura, 
and offers the ornaments to a merchant, and they both go to 
a jeweler to have them valued. Some time before the queen 
has lost a pair of salambas, and a reward has been offered for 
their recovery. The goldsmith informs the king that he has 
found the thief, because he has brought the ornaments to him to 
be valued. The queen denies that they are hers, but she is 
suspected of wishing to spare so noble-looking a man as Palaiga. 
The latter is incontinently convicted and executed. Pattini 
dreams she sees her husband with a sword, which she interprets 
to mean that he has met his death. She finds her way to the 
palace, and makes the air resound with her cries. The king 
orders her breasts to be cut off, whereupon she herself tears off 
one of her breasts and throws it at the king with some im- 
precation. The palace takes fire, which extends over the whole 
city, destroying man and beast alike. 

Mr. Goonetilleke, Orientalist, i. 256ff., has advanced our 
knowledge of this theme once more by reporting the following 
story from the Hindustani: A carpenter and a goldsmith, liv- 
ing in gréat friendship, decide to rob a temple. They steal 
several gold images and bury them under a tree. By night 
the goldsmith goes there alone, digs up the images, and takes 
them home. In the morning he goes to the carpenter, and 
says to him, ‘O carpenter, traitor, liar, deceiver, thief, you 
have not been faithful to my friendship, for you have stolen 
away those images.” The carpenter, helpless, accedes to the im- 
putation.2® He then fashions a wooden image in the likeness 
of the goldsmith, dresses it in the same kind of garments as 
those worn by the goldsmith, and teaches two bear’s whelps to 
eat food from the sleeves and skirt of the image. Next, he 
invites the goldsmith and his family to a feast, hides away 
the goldsmith’s two children, and lets out the two whelps, pre- 
tending that the two children have been turned into those ani- 
mals.27_ The goldsmith, suspicious, carries the case before the 


"Theft of buried treasure by one of two partners occurs as pro- 
fessional thief trick, below, p. 213. 
* Cf. a similar trick with two cats, in Divyavadana, p. 571, top. 
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Cazi, where the carpenter insists that the two children, while 
playing, fell upon the floor, and became whelps of a bear: ‘ Sir, 
I have seen it written that, on a certain occasion, a company 
of men became animals by the vengeance of god, but the intellect 
of the men remained as before, and such, too, was the case with 
their love and affection. It is necessary that the whelps should 
this moment be sent for to this hall of justice, and that they 
should be placed before the goldsmith. If they are his child- 
ren then would they be familiar with him, but if it be otherwise, 
let Your Honor do with me what it may please you.’ All 
turns out as the carpenter has planned; the goldsmith who 
sees thru the stratagem disgorges the carpenter’s share and takes 
his children back.*® 

In the Gujarati Paiicikhyanavarttika, nr. 21, occurs a remote 
version of the Sussondi (Sucroni) type of story, in which a 
wanton woman, as a rule, abandons her husband for a robber 
or a thief, being in turn abandoned by him.”® Here a gold- 
smith takes the place of the thief; see Hertel, Das Paicatan- 
tra, p. 134. For greedy, or licentious, or corrupt goldsmiths, 
see JAOS. xviii. 4; Udayana in Jacobi, Ausgewahlte Erzih- 
lungen, p. 28, ll. 26 ff.; Hemavijaya, story 12 (Hertel, vol. i, 


p. 35). 
THIEVES’ MetHops: THE TUNNEL, OR BREACH. 


The practice of thieving is regularly initiated by digging 
a tunnel and cutting a breach into a house. This opening 
is called khatra, chidra, suraiigd, or sathdhi.*° Thus, in Manu 
9.276 cutting a breach (satndhim chittva) is the most aggra- 
vated form of stealing. In Mahilaémukha Jataka (26) thieves 
expound, as we have seen, a fragment of the Steyacistra, thus: 
‘This is the way to dig a tunnel into a house; this is the way 
to break in thru the walls; before carrying off the plunder, 


*The story is analogous to that of the ‘Iron-eating mice,’ Southern 
Paficatantra 1. 16. For this type of mutual cheating see Benfey, Das 
Paficatantra, i. 71 ff. 

°See the author in JAOS. xxxvi. 79. 

"In Rauhineya Carita 155, 156, 178, 325 the word khatra figures by 
hyper-Sanskritism, as ksitra; see my ‘Life and Stories of the Jaina 
Savior Parevanaitha,’ pp. 223, 225. In Mahidsutasoma Jataka (537) 
the breach is called gharasaidhi. 
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the tunnel or breach in the wall should be made as clean and 
open as a road or ford.’ The breach is so essential and familiar 
a part of the profession’s work as to be known in ironic argot 
as navadvara, or ‘new door,’ or, navagehadvara, ‘new house- 
door, Rauhineya Carita, 72 and 154. 

Mrechakatika 3.13, in the course of a passably long treatise 
by the thief Carvilaka on the breach or tunnel, mentions pedan- 
tically seven shapes—which bears the earmarks of the Steya- 
cistra. They have very technical seven names (gloss, sapta 
samnjnah), respectively, padmavyakoga, ‘blown like a lotus’; 
bhaskara, ‘sun’; balacandra, ‘ crescent moon’; vapi, ‘ cistern’ ; 
vistirna, ‘extended’; svastika, ‘ cruciform’; and, pirnakumbha, 
‘full pot.’ Mallinadtha Caritra 7. 804 has ‘ padmakararh 
khatram.’ 

Bhisa’s drama Carudatta, p. 37, verse 9, dealing with the 
same theme as Mrcchakatika, names the breaches, in part, quite 
differently ; jhasasya, ‘mouth like the fish jhasa’; gajasya, ‘ ele- 
fant’s mouth’; vyaghravaktra, ‘tiger’s snout’; pirnacandra, 
‘full-moon’; candrardha, ‘half-moon.’ Sanskrit lexicogra- 
fers report a breach called crivatsa, which occurs in Prakrit 
in the stories of Agaladatta (Agadadatta) as sirivaccha;** see 
Jacobi, Ausgewahlte Erzihlungen, pp. 67. 32; 74. 38. This is 
probably identical with the svastika breach, listed in Mrcch. 
3.13, both being cruciform.*? Lexicografers also mention go- 
mukha ‘ cow’s mouth,’ as the name of a hole in the wall dug 
by thieves. The instrument for digging the tunnel is named 
phanimukha, or, uragasya, ‘ snake mouth,’ in Dacakumaracarita, 
i. 48, line 14; ii. 9, line 20. This is some sort of a spade, or 
pick-axe. 

We hear of the breach constantly in fiction, tho without 
statement of details. In the second of the passages just men- 
tioned Arthapala begins from the corner of the wall of his own 
house, and digs a tunnel into the king’s palace. In the same 
text, ii. 17, valiant thieves dig a subterranean tunnel into the 
chamber of the king of Lata and carry off much property; so 
does the prince-thief Apahiravarman in 1, 48, line 16. In 
Avadinacataka 98 (vol. ii, p. 182) Gaiigika, being refused by 


™ Lock of hair on Visnu’s breast: symbol of success. 
*A picture of a crivatsa may be seen in Schlagintweit’s Indien in 
Wort und Bild, vol. ii, p. 105. 
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his parents permission to turn ascetic, tries in vain several 
forms of suicide, finally digs a breach into the cruel King 
Ajatagatru’s palace, is caught in the act, and led off to execution. 
In Dacgakumiracarita, i. 61, there is a thief who, like one of 
Sagara’s sons, can dig a particularly long subterranean tunnel. 
Namely, the 66,000 sons of old King Sagara dug a tunnel thru 
the earth up to the four world elefants, upon which rests the 
earth, to recover a horse for the horse-sacrifice which had been 
stolen by Indra. See also Hemavijaya, story 179 (Hertel, 
vol. ii, p. 174). 

The word for ‘ digging a tunnel,’ khatra-khanana, is general- 
ized so as to mean burglary, Paricistaparvan 8.170, there con- 
trasted with sundry aspects of highway robbery. When a young 
man is on the facilis descensus Averni he travels from associa- 
tion with vicious men, gambling, and so on, to digging tunnels 
into rich men’s houses, Parevanatha Caritra 2.46 ff.; 8. 245; 
Kathakoga, p. 215. Thieves ply their trade by tunnels in De- 
vendra’s Prakrit stories, Jacobi, 1. c., pp. 65. 13, 28; 67. 9, 33; 
73. 10; 74. 36, 37; in Dhammapada Commentary 2. 3; 25. 7; 
ZDMG. LXV. 464. Such a one, caught at the opening of a 
tunnel (khatramukhe), is impaled and goes to hell, Sam- 
aradityasamksepa 3. 131. A more gracious fancy pervades an 
anecdote in Prabandhacintémani, p. 67: a thief enters thru a 
tunnel to the presence of King Bhoja, that great patron of 
letters, just as he is stuck in the middle of composing a stanza 
to the moon. The thief, unable to restrain the flow of his own 
poetic inspiration, finishes the stanza for him. The king has 
the thief imprisoned, but in the morning, instead of ordering 
him to be impaled, gives him a present of the trifle of ten crores 
of gold coins. Similarly, Hemavijaya, story 73 (Hertel, vol. i, 
p. 212); story 109 (ibid. vol. ii, p. 18). In Kathias. 64. 44 
thieves dig a tunnel to the chamber of a princess; and in Parker, 
Village Folk-Tales of Ceylon, vol. i. p. 61, grateful rats dig 
(imitatively) a tunnel for an enamored prince to a princess’ 
chamber. 

Carvilaka, the expert doctrinaire, tells us how nicely the ma- 
terial thru which the breach is made must be appraised, Mrech. 
3. 12 ff. Even the quality and state of the bricks thru which 
the tunnel goes is by no means negligible: 
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‘Where is the spot which falling drops decayed? 
For each betraying sound is deadened there. 
Where does the palace crumble: Where the place 
That nitre-eaten bricks false soundness wear? - 
Where shall I ’scape the sight of woman’s face?’ 


He answers his own question: ‘Here is a spot weakened by 
constant sun and sprinkling, and eaten by saltpetre rot. And 
here is a pile of dirt thrown up by a mouse... The blessed 
Bearer of the Golden Lance (god Skanda, patron of thieves) has 
prescribed four varieties of breach, thus: if the bricks are baked, 
pull them out; if they are unbaked, cut them; if they are made 
of earth, wet them; if they are made of wood, split them.’®* 


PRECAUTIONS: EMPIRICAL. 


The passage through the tunnel has its risks: the thief may 
be bitten by a serpent, or other vermin. In order to meet this 
exigency, he uses his measuring-line, or, as a pis-aller, the sacred 
cord, which the upper castes wear over the left shoulder, passing 
under the right arm, as a tourniquet, so Carvilaka tells us, 
Mrcch. 3.16. It is at the mouth of the breach into the premises 
that danger lurks. When the breach is about finished, the thief 
does not rely altogether on his sharp sword, or on his dark-blue 
garment to make him invisible. Before quite opening out the 
breach he makes first a hole no larger than an opening in a lat- 
tice window, to see what is going on in the house; or, by way of 
negative test, he shoves in a dummy (pratipurusa, Mrcch. 3. 18, 
and Carudatta, p. 39); or the head of a man carved in wood 
(Dagak. i. 48, 1.14). In the latter text, and in Carudatta there 
is an alternate way of finding out whether the coast is clear; 
the thief carries a low-sounding musical instrument, called 
kakali, which he sounds to find out whether any one is awake. 
Moreover (ibid.) he carries a box full of moths or bees, which 
he lets go, so that they may extinguish the lights inside.** He 
must make no noise: “he who goes ‘burgling’ must not be 


**See A. W. Ryder’s Translation, p. 47. 
“The rush of the moth into a candle, patamgavrtti, is a symbol of 
destruction; see Pandit Rama Candra’s note in Tawney’s Translation 
of Kathiasaritsagara, vol. ii, p. 639, to Kathas. 102. 25. Cf. also Jitaka 
544 (Fausbdll, p. 234); Indische Spriiche, 1167. 
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afflicted with cough ” (Béhtlingk’s Indische Spriiche, nr. 1715). 
In the master-thief story, Ralston, Tibetan Tales, pp. 37 ff., the 
master, in the company of a cunning apprentice, breaking thru 
a hole in the wall, is about to pass in with his head first. The 
boy advises him to go in legs first. For, if the head should be 
cut off, its owner would be recognized, and his whole family 
plunged in ruin. 


PRECAUTIONS: MAGICAL. 


Apaharavarman describes other instruments of offence or de- 
fence in the Dacakumiracarita passage last cited: a pair of 
tongs (sarhdanganika) ; a grappling-iron, or crab tied to a string 
(karkatakarajju) ;*° a blind lantern (dipabhajana) ; and also a 
magic powder (yogaciirna), and a magic wick (yogavartika). 
The magic wick is defined waveringly by the commentator as 
means by which everything, even serpents,*® may be seen; or 
as ameans of blinding men. The word yogacirna, ‘ magic powder 
of invisibility,’ is supported by yogarocana, ‘magic ointment,’ 
in Mrcch. 3. 14; Gunacgarman also, in Kathas. 49. 74, 151, puts 
ointment on his eyes to make himself invisible; cf. Paricista- 
parvan 8. 385; Bohtlingk, Indische Spriiche 6978.57 In 
Samaradityasamksepa 6. 114 the professor Skandarudra pre- 
sents his pupil Candarudra with a magic pill (gutikaé) that 
serves the same purpose; and in Natesa Sastri’s Indian Folk- 
lore, p. 55, a certain tilaka is marked by a thief upon the fore- 
head to make himself invisible. Contrariwise, 1. c., collyrium, 
applied to the eyes, makes the darkest night seem as tho a crore 
of suns were in the sky. Very amusing is the story from the 
Samyaktvakaumudi (below, p. 221) in which an invisible thief 


“This is doubtless the karkataka, mentioned in Divyivadana, pp. 
274”, 2817. It occurs both times by the side of ¢ita, which the editors 
guess to be ‘some kind of a rope.’ The latter word occurs also in the 
compound vetra-cité, Divyav., p. 113 (vetragitém baddhva). It all 
concerns professional thieves’ tools. In Dharmacandra’s Malaya- 
sundari-kathoddhira (Hertel, Indische Mirchen, p. 188) and in Hema- 
vijaya’s Katharatnakara, story 129, the grappling-iron seems to be 
designated as a lizard. The crab is also mentioned in Bhisa’s Avimi- 
raka, p. 46, middle. 

* Serpents often infest the walls of Hindu houses, being therefore 
especially dangerous to burglars. 

"Cf. Hertel’s Translation of Paricistaparvan, p. 225 (to 2. 173). 
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is trickily made to cry, so that the collyrium is washed off his 
eyes, and he becomes visible. 

It is a foregone conclusion that magic, beloved of India, 
would not give thieves the go-by, but there is really more of 
this than should be expected in the light of available rational 
expedients. Armed with a sleeping charm (avasvapanika, sc. 
vidya), and a lock-breaking charm (talodghatini, or, talodgha- 
tanikaé, sc. vidyi), the burglar Prabhava enters the Saint 
Jambi’s house in Parigistaparvan 2. 173 ff.: the sleeping-charm 
is used also by the thief Ripyakhura in Rauhineya Carita 4; 
its use goes back to Vedic times; see the author, SBE. xlii, pp. 
106, 372. The lock-breaking charm occurs in Parevanatha 
Caritra 8. 157 /ff.; and in the parallel story, Samaraditya- 
satnksepa 4. 218 ff. In Natesa Sastri, Folklore in Southern 
India, pp. 55, 61, a thief applies a leaf to any door-fastening, 
and, behold, the door flies open of its own accord. Thieves 
carry a twig from a crow’s nest, which opens locks, and holds 
houses spell-bound, according to Crooke, Popular Religion and 
Folklore in Northern India, p. 342. In Parevanatha Caritra 6. 
458 a thief enters a king’s palace by means of unknown magic 
called krsnaksara (krsnaksaravidhikramat). The thief who 
steals Queen Cillana’s mangoes in Hemavijaya’s story 82 con- 
trols several yogin tricks (siddhis) which he ultimately teaches 
King Crenika. 

In Rauhineya Carita thieves’ practices are almost wholly 
magical. In 13-15 the thief Ripyakhura flies up as a bird, 
enters houses and huts, and plays pranks upon people. His son 
Rauhineya can imitate any voice and assumes any form, so that 
he habitually appears as an animal: deer, peacock, etc. (34-38). 
He takes the form of a camel and causes an uproar in the city 
(91). He knows countless charms and simples (41); they 
make him immune to injury. (198). He transfixes** an 
attacking party by magic (228). He makes himself invisible 
(207). By means of a thieves’ spell (ciuramantra) he makes 
an attacking party turn upon each other (199). He can. even 
turn water into fire (285). We must not forget that we are 
dealing not only with Steya-caistra, but also with fiction. The 
extent to which magic may be resorted to by thieves can now 


*8 See the note below, p. 226. 
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be conveniently gathered from Helen M. Johnson’s article, 
‘Rauhineya’s Adventures’ in ‘Studies in Honor of Maurice 
Bloomfield,’ pp. 159 ff. See also Hemavijaya, story 178 (Hertel, 
vol. ii, p. 170). 

THE ‘ GET-away.’ 


Hard is the road of the thief, as we have seen, to his imme- 
diate goal, grasp of the plunder; no less rocky is his return with 
the loot, and its safe-guarding. In the passage from Mahila- 
mukha Jataka (26), quoted above, matters in this regard also 
pivot about the breach. This must not merely be large enough 
to admit the burglar, who might indeed make himself very 
small for the occasion, but ‘before carrying off the plunder, 
the tunnel or breach in the walls should be made as clean and 
open as a road or ford.’ I seem to savor here a touch of Hindu 
schematism, but this much is clear, that to make the ‘ get-away’ 
was for the Hindu knight of Skanda no less a problem than 
for his Western brother operating under the protection of 
Mercury. There is a good deal of unexpressed pathos in the 
little story, Puccimanda Jataka (311), where a thief rests with 
his loot under a nimba tree. In those days thieves that were 
caught were put to torture by being impaled on a stake of the 
nimba tree. So the spirit of the tree thought: ‘If people 
should come and capture this thief, they will cut off a branch 
and make a stake from this nimba tree, and impale him; in 
that case the tree will be destroyed. So I will drive the fellow 
away.’ He does so. In order to get the sharp point of this tale, 
one must bear in mind that the nimba tree (Azadirachta Indica) 
is a despised tree, whose bitter leaves are chewed at funerals, 
Yajiav. 3. 12. Milk is bitter as nimba to the taste of one 
afflicted with bilious fever, Dharmapariksa 7. 20 ff.; see Miro- 
now, p. 18. The tree is the home of the filthy crow which 
misbehaves down from its branches in the famous fable of the 
swan and the crow; see my ‘ Life and Stories of Parcvanatha, 
pp. 32, 187. The acrid fruit of this tree is no good, except to 
be eaten by crows; see Bohtlingk, Indische Spriiche 3733. But 
its wood is hard. 

The hue and cry often dins about his ears. Regularly, in 
Hindu fiction, thieves break into rich men’s houses, and, even 
oftener, into the king’s palace. These have their guards; espe- 
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cially the king’s bailiffs are hot-footed on the trail of the more 
ambitious of the fraternity. The thief is often taken with the 
loot about his person, in a disguise, preferably that of an ascetic: 
liigivesa, Pargvanatha Caritra 8. 139; parivrajakavesabhrt, 
Samaradityasamhksepa 4. 183; bhiksuripin, ib. 6. 457; sunu- 
sunayanto . . . parivvayao, Agaladatta, in Jacobi, Ausgewahlte 
Erzihlungen, p. 67, 1. 21; parivayago . . . dandattiyakundi- 
camarasamgao, ib. p. 74, ls. 11, 13; mahavaiyo . . . kavada- 
kayaveso, ib. p. 80, ls. 4, 12. ‘Wolf in the monk’s cassock’ is 
a broad theme, and another story, but, in the mean time, one 
can fancy some siitra of the Steya-castra which prescribes how 
thieves may seek safety under the holy insignia of the bhiksu.* 
In Hemavijaya, Katharatnakara, story 2 (Hertel, vol. i, p. 10) 
an all-around rascal in monk’s garb, describes deliciously his 
own iniquities in this respect. When capture is imminent the 
thief seeks trickily to pass off this loot upon an innocent person, 
as when the thief Rauhineya passes off his theft of a horse 
upon an innocent policeman (Rauhineya Carita, stanza 154). 
Out of such ideas has developed a somewhat independent theme 
which makes up a rubric under the conventionalized caption of 


PAssING OFF, OR ‘PLANTING,’ LOOT UPON AN INNOCENT PERSON. 


This belongs to the class of progressive or promoting motifs 
in which fiction abounds. When the story desires to plunge its 
hero into misfortune, temporary, or ultimately tragic, nothing 
better could present itself to the imagination than the impu- 
tation of this severely punished crime. Therefore the fictionist 
has this motif in a pigeon-hole, ready for the purpose. Yet the 
motif is handled both ingeniously and artistically: the best 
stories of this sort are well worth reciting. They divide them- 
selves into two classes, one in which the dénouement is benign ; 
the other which end tragically. By way of example, the first of 
our stories illustrates rather the jocund aspects of this motif; 
the second brings out very effectively the tragic possibilities of 
the same motif: 

In Parevanitha Caritra 1. 570: a man by the name of 
Skandila obtains a certain magic charm, and goes to a cemetery 


Samaridityasamksepa 4. 190, lifigitvamn taskaratvam ca paraspara- 
virodhi, cf. Tantrikhyayikaé 3. 59, and Katihadipiyana Jaitaka (444). 
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to execute it. He fills a basin with live coal, and places it under 
a tree. He then starts to climb a rope which he has fastened to 
a branch of this tree. This rope he must cut, while hanging 
upon it. But, when he has cut one strand of the rope, he be- 
comes afraid of falling into the basin, and comes down again to 
the ground. While mustering courage to try the charm once 
more, a thief comes along with a jewel-casket which he has 
stolen from the king’s palace. The thief, frightened because 
he knows that he is being pursued by the king’s bailiffs, pro- 
poses to barter the casket for Skandila’s charm. Skandila 
agrees, and teaches the thief the charm. The thief climbs the 
rope, cuts successively its four strands, whereupon the ‘ Science,’ 
named Adhisthayini, ‘Floating,’ delighted with his courage, 
presents him with a car, on which he ascends to heaven. In 
the morning the king’s bailiffs, shouting on all sides,*® ‘ Catch 
him, bind him, the thief is caught with the goods,’ run up to 
Skandila. Thereupon the thief, in the réle of a heaven-going 
Vidyaidhara, produces a big stone, and cries out in heaven, 
‘Whosoever shall injure my teacher Skandila, upon him will I 
cast this rock!’ The bailiffs, frightened, report the occurrence 
to the king, who comes and asks the thief reverently how 
Skandila came to be his teacher. He tells the story which all 
absorb in astonishment. 

The next ‘ planting loot’ story, tragic thruout, is of a mother 
and son, who curse one another by implication; it is treated 
equally well in Parcevanatha Caritra 2. 439 ff., and in Samara- 
dityasatnksepa 7. 492 ff.: In Vardhanagapura lives a man of 
good family, Sadvada, with his wife Candra, and a son Sarga. 
Sadvada dies poor. Candra subsists by doing chores in other 
people’s houses, while Sarga gathers wood in the forest. One 
day, when Sarga is away in the forest, Candra is called to carry 
water to a merchant’s house. Before leaving, she fondly hangs 
up an excellent meal for her son in a hammock, then goes to 
the merchant’s house. In the evening Sarga returns, throws 
down his wood, but, not seeing his mother, hungry and thirsty 
as he is, waxes exceedingly wroth. When the mother finally 
arrives, worn out by her day’s work, Sarga says to her roughly: 
‘How long, wretched woman, will you stand there, impaled on 


“Read in stanza 600 visvagvyaharaki, for vigvag vyaharaka. 
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a stake?” She retorts petulantly: ‘Are your hands cut off, 
that you can’t take your supper out of the hammock and eat it?’ 
In due time, both become Jain ascetics, die, and go to the 
heaven of the gods. Falling from that estate, the soul of 
Sarga is reborn as Arunadeva, the son of Kumiradeva, a mer- 
chant of Tamalipti; the soul of Candra as Devini, (Devini, 
Deini),** the daughter of a rich merchant, Jasaiditya in Pata- 
lapura. 

A marriage is arranged for the pair, but Arunadeva, not being 
ready to marry, starts on a mercantile expedition with a friend 
of his, Mahecvara. Their ship is wrecked, but they reach shore 
near Patalapura, the home of the bride to be. Mahecvara leaves 
his friend in a ruined temple, to get food, before the latter shall 
put in his appearance as bridegroom. Arunadeva, worn out by 
fatigue, falls asleep. Then the former Sarga as well as his 
former mother Candra are both overtaken by the karma of their 
previous birth. A robber cuts off Devini’s hands, in order to steal 
her bracelets. Beadles take up his pursuit, and he flees into 
the ruined temple, where Arunadeva is sleeping. There he drops 
the bracelets and his sword. Arunadeva wakes up; thinks that 
the divinity of the temple has made him a present; and is just 
wondering what the sword means, when the beadles rush up, 
take him for the thief, and beat him, until the bracelets fall 
from him. They bring him before the king, by whose command 
he is impaled upon a stake. Mahecvara returns, misses Aruna- 
deva, and, on inquiry, learns that a thief has been captured there. 
Suspecting disaster, he soon comes upon Arunadeva, too late to 
save his life, but not too late to draw the moral of the tragic 
events. 

The sombre aspects of this motif are frequently enhanced by 
the circumstance that the victims are not only innocent, but 
especially worthy persons. Thus in the story of the converted 
thief Mahabala, who is destined by Fate unavertable to die 
hanging on the branch of a banyan tree which stands on the 
king’s highway, Pargvanatha Caritra 2. 609ff.: Mahabala, a 
young man of good family, and well educated, gradually loses 
his relatives, begins to lead a dissolute life, and, from a gambler, 


“The Prakrit origin of the story is evident; the Samaradiccakahi, 
the Prakrit original of Samaridityasamksepa, is not accessible. 
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becomes a thief. He breaks successively into the houses of a 


merchant, a courtezan, and a Brahman, where, in each case, he 
finds evidence of the exceeding greed of their possessors, so that 
he does not find it in his heart to steal in any of them. He 
decides to eschew mean folks, and breaks into the king’s palace. 
There he meets the Messenger of Death, engaged in his work 
of destruction. In the guise of a serpent he kills the queen; 
then assumes the form of a great bull, and kills the doorkeeper 
of the palace. Mahabala catches hold of the bull’s tail, and ex- 
tracts from him the information that he also must die, hanging 
on a banyan. Afright over his impending fate, he goes to a 
distant village, takes the diksa (initiation into a holy life), and 
preaches religion in the forest. A thief, pursued for the theft 
of a jewel-casket from the king’s palace, comes running up 
towards him, drops the casket in front of him, and flees. No 
sooner has Mahabala taken up the casket, which was like a 
‘ poison-damsel,’ *? than the bailiffs come along, surround him, 
and accuse him of the theft. They beat him with their fists 
and with staffs, fetter him, and lead him to execution. Then 
Mahabala recites a ¢cloka ** which describes the grip of his fate. 
His captors wonder what he means, and bring him before the 
king, in whose presence he repeats his cloka, and recites all his 
experiences. The king determines that he shall escape his im- 
pending doom. Mahabala requests that he shall be removed 
from the fateful banyan, but the king succeeds in allaying his 
apprehensions. One day Mahabala rides out with the king upon 
a mettlesome horse, which becomes unmanageable, and dashes 
under that very banyan. Mahabala (Absalom-like) is caught 
in the throat by a thorn in a branch of the tree. The horse 
runs off, and he hangs there dying, but reciting his cloka at 
the very end.** 

That our motif is destined to knit itself up with that of 
‘unavertable fate,’ appears in the story of Mandavya-of-the- 
Peg, Kanhadipiyana Jaitaka (444); cf. Mahabh. 1. 107 ff.: 


“See for this motif, Bloomfield, The Life and Stories of the Jaina 
Savior Parevanitha, pp. 62, 198. I have not been able to consult W. 
Hertz, Die Sage vom Giftmiidchen. 

“This motif, ‘ Pragmatic ¢loka,’ is discussed, ib., pp. 62, 199. 

“The same theme, with variations, is treated in Kathiratnikara, 
story 171 (Hertel, vol. ii, pp. 154 ff.). Cf. Prabandhacintamani, p. 146. 
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Mandavya, a pious ascetic, is sitting one day in front of his 
hut of leaves. A thief, having escaped thru a sewer, is pur- 
sued by the owners of the house and its watchmen with the cry, 
‘Thief.’ He drops his bundle at the door of the ascetic’s hut. 
When the owners see this bundle they cry, ‘ Ah you rascal, you 
are a thief by night, and in the daytime you go about in the 
guise of an ascetic.’**° So with abuse and blows they carry him 
before the king. 

The king makes no inquiry, but only says, ‘ Off with him, 
impale him on a stake of acacia wood.’ To the cemetery they 
take him, and lift him up on a stake of acacia wood, but the 
stake will not pierce the ascetic’s body. Next, they bring a 
nimba stake,** but this too will not pierce him; then an iron 
spike, and no more will that penetrate his body. The ascetic 
wonders what past deed of his can have caused this, ponders, 
and remembers his former existences. And this it was that he 
saw—the piercing of a fly upon a splinter of ebony. He then 
tells the king’s men, ‘If you wish to impale me, take a stake 
of ebony wood.’ They do so, and, leaving a guard to watch him, 
go away. 

Now, a friend of the ascetic, Dipayana, thinking, ‘It is long 
since I saw my comrade, the ascetic, comes to visit him, and 
hears that he has been hanging a whole day, impaled by the 
roadside. He goes up to him, and asks what he has done. 
‘Nothing.’ ‘Can you guard against ill feeling, or not?’ Says 
the ascetic, ‘Good friend, neither against them that have seized 
me, nor against the king either, is there any ill-feeling in my 
mind.’ Says Dipayana, ‘If that is so, the shadow of one so 
virtuous is delightful to me,’ and sits down by the side of the 
stake. Then upon his body from the body of Mandavya fall 
Crops of gore as he sits there all night. 

Next day, the guard reports the matter to the king, who, 
realizing that he has acted rashly, hastens to the spot, and 
orders the stake to be drawn out. But try as they will, out it 
will not come. Says Mandavya, ‘Sire, I have received this dire 
disgrace for a fault committed long ago, and it is impossible 
to draw the stake from my body. But if you wish to spare my 


“See above, p. 121. 
“See above, p. 120. 
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life, bring a saw, and cut it off flush with the skin.’ The king 
does so, the part of the stake within his body remains there, 
and from that day Mandavya is called Mandavya-of-the-Peg.** 

An echo of this story introduces a fragile stake, with the 
additional touch, which we shall meet again, that the loot is 
‘planted’ not by a thief, but by one who plots the destruction 
of an enemy or hated person. In Samaradityasathksepa 6. 
455 ff. Dharana, husband of a wife Laksmi, who out of pre- 
natal hatred, plots his death, has left that wife and turned 
ascetic. He is standing in contemplation in the company of a 
Jaina ikon in the city of Tamalipti. Laksmi has taken up with 
a mariner by the name of Suvadana, and conceives the scheme 
of ‘planting’ her necklace, near Dharana, and crying out, 
‘Thief, thief,’ so that suspicion may fall upon him, because 
thieves with their loot about their persons, dressed up as holy 
mendicants, have been taken that morning. So she does: the 
Sage is duly taken by the police, and condemned by the king 
to impalement. He is impaled upon a stake, while the execu- 
tioner warns all prospective malefactors. But the stake turns 
into a tilika (‘ wick, or, panicle’) ; the Muni remains unharmed ; 
and a shower of flowers from heaven falls upon him, so that 
the people acclaim him and, with him, the victorious power of 
righteousness. Laksmi flees afright. 

In the preceding story depositing loot is employed as a ‘ plant’ 
to destroy an enemy. This purpose is served in a different way 
in the same text, Samaradityasathksepa 2. 187 ff. As a link in 
a chain of hostilities carried on by two persons thru a series of 
existences, one is reborn as Cakradeva, a merchant’s son; the 
other as Yajiiadeva, a son of the king’s chaplain (Purohita). 
Cakradeva feels friendship for Yajiiadeva, but the latter merely 
feigns to reciprocate, in order to find a weak spot (chidra)* 
to destroy Cakradeva. Yajiiadeva steals the property of the 
merchant Candana, and gives it to Cakradeva to keep. Candana 
reports the theft to the king, who orders him to draw up a 
catalog of his losses, and then issues a proclamation by beat of 
drum. Yajiiadeva, pretending scruples while making the 


“This story briefly in Cariyé-Pitaka, pp. 99 ff. 
“This word is commonly used in literature in the concrete sense of 
‘heel of Achilles.’ To be treated elsewhere. 
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charge, accuses Cakradeva of the theft of the property which he 
is guarding unsuspectingly. The king, tho doubting his guilt, 
because Cakradeva is a man of good family, sends people to 
search his house. They find and identify the loot. Cakradeva 
is brought before the king, but, when questioned, he remains 
silent out of love for his friend. The king, still doubting, 
merely exiles him. He goes outside the city, contemplating 
suicide by hanging. But the city divinity knows by super- 
natural insight what is going on, and divulges all. The king 
sends soldiers to arrest Yajfiadeva, and himself goes to Cakra- 
deva’s side, just as he has thrown the noose over his neck. He 
cuts the noose, explains all, and asks his pardon. The king 
condemns Yajiadeva to have his tongue cut out and his eyes 
plucked out. But, at Cakradeva’s request, he is released. 
Cakdradeva takes the ascetic’s vow. 

Once more our motif occurs in the elaborate story of Ban- 
dhudatta, Parcvanitha Caritra 8. 124ff. Bandhudatta and his 
uncle Dhanadatta meet, while traveling on their respective con- 
cerns. Both are in dire need of money: Bandhudatta, in order 
to rescue his beloved wife, Priyadarcané, who is captive of a 
Bhilla chieftain, Candasena; Dhanadatta, in order to ransom 
his family from prison, where they are held by the king for a 
slight offence. In the morning Bandhudatta goes to bathe, and 
comes upon a jewel casket. This he generously offers his uncle, 
wherewith to ransom his family; Dhanadatta, not outdone, 
urges Bandhudatta rather to ransom his wife Priyadarcana. 
While engaged in this creditable controversy, the king’s beadles 
come along in search of the king’s property. Nephew and uncle 
deposit the casket in the temple of a Yaksa, and claim that the 
jewels have been acquired in honest trade. Unfortunately the 
casket is marked with the king’s name. The king’s minister 
judges the case, and both are thrown into a hell-like prison. 
After six months an ascetic, with more money on his person 
than an ascetic should have, is taken by night-watchmen, is 
brought before the same minister, and condemned to death. He 
makes a full confession, and betrays the place where he has 
deposited the entire loot gotten from the king’s treasury. It is 
the spot where Bandhudatta had come upon the casket, thus 
clearing both nephew and uncle of all suspicion. They are 
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freed, as well as the thief who narrates a moralizing story of 
how his karma drove him into the grip of his present fate. 

As is the case in the story just sketched, our motif may be 
entwined with other themes, so as to figure merely as an inci- 
dental progressive moment. In Samaradityasathksepa 6. 93 ff. 
that same Laksmi whom we have seen practice the loot ‘ plant’ 
on the husband to be destroyed, does so once more in connection 
with another, more important, story trait, namely abandoning 
one’s husband for a thief or robber.*® Dharana wanders with 
Laksmi in the terrible Pilindhinilaya forest. He sustains his 
starving wife with flesh from his thigh and blood from his veins. 
At last, arriving at the city of Mahiasaras, they pass the night 
outside in a Yaksa temple. Laksmi reflects with satisfaction 
that her hated husband has gotten into this evil plight, and 
hopes that further misfortune may overtake him. A thief, 
Candarudra, enters the temple with his loot; soldiers in pursuit 
shut him up in it; Laksmi scents opportunity. She whispers 
to the thief, who tells her that he has stolen in the king’s palace, 
and that officers are at the door. Whereupon she proposes to 
him to pretend in the morning before the soldiers that he, the 
thief, is her husband, and Dharana, the thief. He objects to 
her scheme, because he belongs there, and his wife is known in 
the community, but tells her that he has a magic pill (gutika) 
given him by his Guru, Skandarudra: he who annoints his eyes 
with it becomes invisible. They both do so, leaving the loot 
with Dharana. Dharana is brought before the king who con- 
demns him to death. He is made over to the executioner, a 
Candala, named Maurika. But this Maurika has previously been 
cleared by Dharana of an unjust charge of theft. He recognizes 
his benefactor, loosens his bonds, falls on his knees before him, 
and bids him go free. When Dharana points to the danger of 
such a breach of trust, Maurika insists, else he will slay himself. 
Finally Dharana consents to go. Reflecting that life is not 
worth living without his beloved Laksmi, he-goes in search of 
her. In the mean time Laksmi’s thief has taken into con- 
sideration that she is likely to do him, just as she has done 
Dharana, and abandons her as one does a serpent. When the 
thief is gone she is not at all dejected, because she thinks that 
Dharana has met his end. 


# See the author in JAOS. xxxvi. 79. 
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P Like almost every other fiction motif, ‘ planting loot’ tends 
to fray at the edge, wear out, and become a mere formula, in 
: this instance a formula for unwarranted suspicion. The Dham- 


mapada Commentary, which, in other respects also, represents a 
very secondary, often inane, type of awkward Buddhist narrative, 


, has three instances so bare of all narrative interest that an 
algebraic symbol would serve as well as the story trait itself. 
In 5. 8 a farmer is unjustly accused of theft, but is saved by 
the Buddha, to wit: A pack of thieves rob a house, and divide 


| their spoils in a field. One of the thieves drops in the field a 
purse which he has secreted in his garment, without noticing 
his loss. The Buddha goes in the field with the Elder Ananda, 
_ and in the hearing of the farmer, alludes to the purse. The 
T farmer discovers the purse, buries it, the owners trail the thieves 
to the field, recover the purse, and accuse the farmer. As he is 
| being led ‘to execution, he repeats the words uttered by the 
' Buddha. The executioners take him to the king, and the truth 
' comes out. Moral: Thus does the Buddha save an honest 
_ farmer from being convicted of theft on circumstantial evidence. 
Nothing could be more jejune than the following (ib. 12. 5): 
As the layman Mahakala, who has spent the night at the mon- 
astery listening to the Law, stands on the bank of the monastery 
pool, bathing his face, a thief runs by and drops his loot at the 
layman’s feet. Pursuers, mistaking the layman for the thief, 
beat him to death. The same text, 12. 8, repeats the story anent 
the layman Cullakala, with the difference that passing courtezans 
obtain the release of the layman. 


7 There is yet a fase or two of this motif, in which one or more 
3 of its constituent elements have faded away, but the main idea, 
: suspicion of theft, owing to another’s act, remains. In one of 
p the Laksmi stories, reported above, that lady ‘ plants’ her neck- 
; lace on her hated husband, so that the suspicion of theft brings 
t him to the stake. The same deliberate plant is employed in 
f Ardschi Bordschi Chan, Jiilg, Mongolische Marchen, pp. 218 ff.: 


: A wonderful boy Schalu,® who belongs to Prince Vikramaditya’s 


© Most probably identical with the wise boy Calivihana, who passes 
Salomonic judgment in the 24th story of Vikrama Carita; see Weber, 
Ind. Stud. xv. 405. In Vira Carita iv, the same boy Calivahana, or 
Calavihana, has magic gifts, powerful enough to overcome the mighty 
Vikrama; see Ind. Stud. xiv. 102 ff. ; 
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family, is lost when Vikrama’s mother flees with her retinue in 
fear of demons, after her husband Gandharva (Vikrama’s 
father) has died. The remarkable fate, character, and accom- 
plishments of this boy concern our theme but indirectly. 
Enough, that the boy’s profetic power has put Vikrama in pos- 
session of a magic jewel (cintamani) which secures royal power ; 
that the boy is living under the protection of some merchants; 
and that Vikrama determines to obtain control of him. 

Now this Vikrama, be it understood, owing to the early loss 
of his father, has become a waif, is reared by King Kiitschiin- 
Tschidaktschi, and, in the character of prince, has learned 
wisdom from the sages, magic from the magicians, thievery from 
thieves (see above, p. 104). He uses the following ruse: 
Starting a business in shawls, linens, and woolens, he has every 
piece marked. With these he engages in trade, in the course of 
which he proceeds to act like a lunatic, and begins to quarrel. 
Under cover of his pranks, he distributes trickily his wares in the 
several tents of the merchants that have charge of Schalu. He 
then accuses these merchants before the king of the theft of his 
marked wares. The goods are found and identified by the king’s 
bailiffs. When the merchants, in imminent peril of their lives, 
solemnly, under tears, asseverate their innocence, Vikramaditya 
tells them that their tears are in vain, but proposes that their 
lives shall be spared, if they deliver over to him the boy Schalu. 
So they do; how VikramAaditya, in the company of Schalu, re- 
gains his father’s throne does not bear upon our theme. A good- 
natured instance of planting a ring into the ‘ pocket’ of a be- 
loved maiden is told by Hemavijaya, story 85 (Hertel, vol. i, 
p. 244). 

There are finally a number of stories in which stolen goods, 
preferably a necklace, come by accident into the hands of an 
innocent finder, upon whom, therefore, suspicion fastens. The 
dénouement of these stories is invariably favorable. Thus in 
Kathas. 10. 167 ff., Cridatta is engaged in the search for his 
lost wife Mrgaiikavati. He meets a hunter who gives him infor- 
mation, enabling him to trace the gazelle-eyed one to the house 
of Vigatabhaya, King Surasena’s minister, a virtuous Brahman 
in the city of Mathura. He sets out for Mathura, and, on arriv- 
ing there, being weary and dusty with the long journey, bathes 
in ‘the pellucid water of a lake. Out of the middle of the lake 
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he draws a garment placed there by some thieves. He suspects 
no harm. Now in one corner of the garment, which is knotted 
up,” a necklace is concealed. Cridatta, in his eagerness to 
meet his wife, does not notice the necklace, and so enters the 
city of Mathura. The city police recognize the garment, and, 
finding the necklace, arrest Cridatta as a thief. The king orders 
him to be executed, but, as he is being led off to the beat of the 
drum, his wife Mrgiaiikavati sees him in the distance, and dis- 
tractedly appeals to the minister Vigatabhaya, in whose house 
she is living. He intercedes with the king; Cridatta is par- 
doned, and all turns out well. 

In Samaradityasamksepa 4. 104ff., Dhana, a highminded 
loving husband, has been cast into the ocean by a wife, who, on 
account of prenatal hatred, plots his death. He saves himself 
on a plank,®* and notices on the shore a glittering necklace. 
With it he starts for home, and meets on the way a gambler, 
whose debts he has once paid, when he was pursued by his 
creditors. Out of gratitude the gambler presents him a poison- 
curing Garuda charm. Dhana is drawn by fate to the city of 
Cravasti. There the treasury of King Viciradhavala has been 
robbed; therefore all people, natives as well as strangers, are 
being searched. Dhana is brought before the minister for ex- 
amination, and, as this is going on, a monkey from the stable 
(mandurakapi) tears his garment; the necklace falls upon the 
ground; the minister picks it up, and concludes that evil has 
befallen its owner, the princess of CQravasti. Dhana explains 
how he has come by the necklace, but the explanation is not 
deemed satisfactory. The supervisor of the treasury recognizes 
the necklace as the necklace called Trailokyasara, belonging to 
the princess. Dhana is condemned, and, with the necklace as 
exhibit in the case, is made over to a Nisida executioner. But 
the latter recognizes from Dhana’s carriage that he cannot be 
guilty, and, tho urged repeatedly by Dhana, declares himself 
unable to perform the execution, and drops his sword. 

The oldest son of the king, Sumajigala, is bitten by a serpent, 
and lies senseless. Proclamation by drum is ordered by the 


"The ordinary pocket for valuables. 
@=Standard motif: see Bloomfield, ‘Life and Stories of the Jaina 


Savior Parcvanitha,’ pp. 49, 68, 124, 169, 171. 
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king, that any one who cures the prince may ask for anything 
he chooses. Dhana asks the executioner’s permission, touches the 
drum, and resuscitates the prince by means of the Garuda charm. 
The king then listens to Dhana’s story, and soon a doorkeeper 
announces that the shipwrecked princess has arrived safely in 
the park Meghavana. The princess explains everything satis- 
factorily ; the king dismisses Dhana with the present of a jewel, 
and an escort to see him home. 

As a tag to this story, Dhana and his escort arrive at the 
eity of Giristhala, the treasury of whose King Candasena hap- 
pens to have been looted. Dhana and his escort are suspected 
and thrown into prison. But a thief in the guise of a monk 
(parivrajakavesabhrt) is taken with the loot, and ignominiously 
carried off to execution. 

Dhana’s adventure with the necklace is patterned after Kathas. 
54. 98 ff.: A wealthy and righteous merchant, named Samu- 
dragira, embarks on business for Suvarnadvipa. His ship is 
smashed by a sea-monster, and he swims until he comes across a 
corpse upon which he climbs, and, by skilful paddling with his 
arms, reaches Suvarnadvipa. There he perceives that the corpse 
has a cloth tied around its loins, with a knot in it. Inside the 
knot he finds a necklace, richly studded with jewels. He pro- 
ceeds to the city of Kalagapura, and, with the necklace in his 
hand, enters the enclosure of a temple. While asleep there, 
policemen come up, see the necklace exposed to view, recognize 
it as belonging to princess Cakrasena, and take him to be the 
thief. The king angrily condemns him to death, holding the 
necklace so that people should have ocular proof of the mer- 
chant’s guilt. At that moment a kite sees the necklace glitter- 
ing, swoops down from heaven, carries it off, and disappears. 
The merchant, in great grief, invokes the protection of Civa. 
Then a voice from heaven is heard, ‘ Do not put this respectable 
merchant to death. The thief who stole the necklace fled, fell 
into the sea, and perished.’ And the voice goes on to tell all 
that happened with the corpse. The king revokes his sentence, 
and honors the merchant with wealth. 

The very last echo of this trait may be found in Losaka 
Jataka (41), where one Mittavindaka takes hold of the leg of 
a goat, in the hope that it will transport him to a Siren island, 
where the daughters of a god dwell in their ocean palaces. But 
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the goat is an ordinary goat, belonging to the king’s herd, 
which has recently been despoiled by thieves. It begins to bleat, 
and the goatherds come running up from every side, crying, 
‘ This is the thief that so long lived on the king’s goats!’ They 
beat him, and haul him away in bonds to the king, but he is 
finally rescued by his Teacher, the Bodhisat. 

Truly Manu hath said (9. 270): ‘A just king shall not 
cause a thief to be put to death, unless taken with the stolen 
goods.°* Him who is taken with the stolen goods and with the 
implements of theft, he may without hesitation cause to be 
slain.’ Our fiction seems, as it were, invented for the precise 
purpose of refuting the trustworthiness of this circumstantial 
evidence which damns the innocent in every case. 


MavricE BLOOMFIELD. 
JoHNS Hopkins UNIVERSITY. 


“So argues the minister Abhaya when it is a question of condemning 
the thief Rauhineya to death; see Hemavijaya, story 81 (Hertel, vol. 
i, p. 231). 
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II.—STRABO OF AMASEIA: HIS PERSONALITY AND 
HIS WORKS.* 


The Strabo that we have is inferior to the Strabo we lost. 
I mean this: The earlier work of the contemporary, and I 
believe protégé, of Augustus, but for a few citations in Plutarch 
and Josephus, and a single one in Tertullian, is lost to us, and 
seems to have been lost to his own classic posterity rather soon. 
It was a large work, this continuation of Polybius (Str. 515)— 
43 books. And this was preceded by four books of preliminary 
and introductory research, where he went back to Alexander 
and strove to sift and determine historical truth from the 
adulatory and often fabulous stuff set down by obsequious his- 
torians—dependents of the great Macedonian. All of his India 
(in b. 15) is built up from such work. But this very matter 
seems to afford a solution to the question: Why was this great 
work—a universal history of Europe from the fall of Macedon 
down to the epochal period of Actium, a work critical, search- 
ing and profuse in the constant comparison of sources, a work 
dealing in utmost detail also with Sulla and Mithradates, with 
Lucullus and Pompey, with Caesar and Pompey, with Antony, 
Cleopatra, Octavian, Agrippa—why was such a work copied and 
sold so little? Primarily owing to its vastness and to the char- 
acteristic habit of the author to inject his critical and com- 
parative research—admirable for scholars and other readers of 
kindred interests, but for the general public—hardly. His 
Geography, so-called, was not less than the main work of his 
life woven together from his erudition and his excerpts. If we 
were to eliminate from the extant work the controversial ele- 
ments, his dissent from, or his critique of, predecessors or 
authors of travel, ethnology, philosophy, and particularly the 
enormous element of Homeric philology, from the earlier times 
to his own—if all this were taken out, then our Strabo would 
be reduced to a measure of not more than two-fifths of what 
we now have. And this is a very conservative computation 
indeed. He wrote his Geography at Rome under Tiberius, 


*This paper was read at a meeting of the American Philological 
Association in New Haven, Conn., Dec. 27-29, 1922. 
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probably before the death of Germanicus Claudius Nero, 19 A. D. 
Strabo then was actually either an advanced septuagenarian or, 
which is more likely, already an octogenarian. And I am more 
than inclined to believe that the work was never published 
during his lifetime. And to this conclusion I came, too, before 
I saw that Forbiger had reached the same conclusion, long 
before my time. Strabo himself repeatedly (36, 341, 554) deals 
with the argumentum a silentio, but I am confident that Strabo’s 
non-appearance in the list of auctores for Pliny’s third to sixth 
books is impressive, while all the earlier writers drawn upon or 
referred to by Strabo do actually appear in Pliny’s lists. 

On the main data of his life, on the fact that he wrote his 
Geography at the seat of the Roman Empire, and that there 
are scores of data for this latter statement—on these things all 
careful students of Strabo are agreed. Seipo, evOdde, evOévde (to 
this place, at this place, from this place) occur again and again. 
And Augustus and Tiberius are always designated as syepoves— 
a close equivalent of principes—never as Baoweis. But with all 
this, a brief survey of the available data of his life? and how 
these seem to dovetail with his works and aspirations, is some- 
thing I cannot pass by even with the narrow limits imposed by 
the rules of our Association. All his family history and ante- 
cedents cluster around Mithradates of Pontus, the most for- 
midable enemy of Rome since Hannibal, though no captain or 
strategist. His maternal folk came from Knossos in Crete. 
Dorylaos, organizer of foreign mercenaries for Mithradates 
Euergetes, while active in Crete, probably before 120 B. C., was 
condottiere for Knossos against Gortyn near by. He married a 
girl from Knossos and the family received from that city cer- 
tain bonds (cvpBdéAaa), which furnished the substance of the 
family property, it would seem, for a long time, even after they 
were summoned to honors and higher service around the person 
and court of Mithradates Eupator* at Amaseia. When Crete 


*I have no time here to do more than mention the studies of Bene- 
dictus Niese, as in Hermes XIII, 1878 (Beitraege zur Biographie 
Strabos), and in Rh. Mus. XXXII, 1877 (on Apollodoros’ xarddovyos 
tév veav). Niese is driven to the conclusion that Strabo, an old man, 
at Rome, wrote the whole work in an incredibly short time. But I 
think of Horace’s condo et compono quod mox depromere possim. 

* Str. 532, 535, 546, 567. 
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became a Roman province (about 67 B.C. through Metellus 
Creticus), these bonds became worthless (Str. 477-478). Much 
of the history of the Pontic autocrat could be reconstructed even 
from our Strabo; a parte fortiori, how must he have figured in 
many of the books of the great history! And Strabo’s birth in 
the inland capital of Pontus synchronized pretty closely with 
the final catastrophe of Mithradates in 63 B.C. The sympathies 
of the family, it seems, as between Lucullus and Pompey, had 
been with the former.* That his own sympathies, later on, in 
the long tension and ultimate war between Octavian and Antony 
were with the former, we shall presently see. 

It is in nowise easy to trace, or in some orderly sequence to 
connect, the stages of Strabo’s education, let alone the greater 
and most lasting influences that made him into a consistent 
Stoic, a scholar and an historian. At Nysa, in the Maeander 
region of Caria, Strabo had the complete course® of the 
ypappatues Aristodemos, then very old indeed, son of Menekrates. 
Thus then we have a veritable pedigree of Homeric scholar- 
ship for the young Strabo: Aristarchos, Menekrates, Aristo- 
demos, Strabo. And Aristarchos and Krates are called the 
coryphaei in Homeric lore (30), where their readings in a tra- 
ditional crux of geographical exegesis are cited, readings which 
had almost canonic honor in the traditional lore ® of the gram- 
maticus (cf. 103). At a later stage Strabo was a student of 
Aristotle under the Peripatetic Xenarchos, a native of the 
Cilician Seleukia. Where was this important course given? 
Certainly not at Athens (670 Cas.), where Xenarchos sojourned 
much, or Alexandria, or even Rome, where Xenarchos lived to 
old age and was much honored by Augustus himself. I think 
it was at Tarsos which we may fairly call the university town 
par excellence in the affectionate retrospect of Strabo’s old age, 
the classic spot in his making and academic adolescence. 


*See especially p. 558. 

650, dinxotdcayer. Note the compound, ‘I had the entire course’ (most 
likely not in Homer alone, but in all the authors studied in the full 
course), whereas #xpoacduefa (608 Str.) implies positive maturity of 
the learner, as in philosophy. 

* And he seems to point to these earliest impressions in saying why 
he is not satisfied with a delineation of the present. 
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Boéthos of Sidon was his fellow-student in that Peripatetic 
course. Of Tarsos (673 sqq.) we have a description not only 
impressive in minute details of topography but also profuse, 
nay enthusiastic, in urging the eminence of the city (cut in 
twain by the Kydnos) “in philosophy and the rest of the regu- 
lar course of liberal education.”” The central figure there, for 
our Strabo, was the Stoic Athenodoros, through whom it seems 
Strabo became a Stoic himself,® and so earnest a one that later 
Plutarch cited him not as he was, Strabo the historian, but 
Strabo the Stoic. This Athenodoros of Tarsos, Sandon’s son, 
probably was a disciple of the great Stoic, Poseidonios of 
Apamea, whom we generally associate with his academic home, 
Rhodes, a contemporary of Sulla and Marius, and greatly hon- 
ored in his old age by Roman visitors such as Cicero and 
Pompey. Now his pupil Athenodoros, by the bye, dedicated 
some moral treatise to Octavia, sister of Augustus. And this 
foremost man of his political generation was under the educa- 
tional direction of the same Tarsian philosopher (Str. 674), 
probably at Apollonia. If Zosimus (I 6) is well informed, this 
Athenodoros, a kind of spiritual confessor, often prevailed upon 
Augustus the emperor to heed counsels of moderation. So 
Strabo, very near in age to Augustus, had the same moral 
instructor. 

And now let us take up a passage (in Strabo 485) which seems 
to lead to a definite rot ors. In the summer of 29 B. C. 
Octavian, after his settlement of the near East, was on his way 
to Brundisium and Rome to celebrate his triumph after Actium 
and after Alexandria. Was it a mere coincidence that Strabo, 
then about 34 years of age, was likewise voyaging to Corinth,° 
where some poor fishermen from the poor, rocky ledge of Gyaros, 
fellow-passengers with Strabo, were to present a petition to 
Octavian? Little doubt but that Athenodoros too was on his 
way to the capital to attend the triumph of his pupil, and that 
he settled down as his contubernalis on the Palatine, where, 
later on, he had charge of the education of Livia’s semi-imbecile 


Tarpés re dirocodlay &ddAnv Gracay (673). 
*So Zeno of Kitium became for him “our” Zeno (784). 
* Which later he described with striking precision, 378-382. 
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grandson Claudius,’® so enduring was the service of the Tarsian 
Prinzenerzieher at the court of Augustus—a relation involving 
a very high, if not the highest possible, degree of trust and 
moral regard. Now Egypt was the new province — also the 
richest—and the acquisition of the new monarch of the reunited 
empire. Perhaps it was a commission of Augustus himself, 
given to Strabo through Athenodoros, to undertake a great his- 
torical work, the continuation of Polybius, which eventually 
attained a vast total, 43 books, as stated before, with four books 
of preliminary material, a work designed no doubt to be brought 
up to the Triumphus Actiacus, 29. Livy had other interests; 
he sought soul-consolation for the horrors of the Civil Wars in 
the recital of the older time. And we know, if Tacitus is here 
reliable (Ann. IV 34), that Augustus called Livy a Pompeian. 
Horace and Virgil might speak of a new golden age—we know 
they did. But even if Livy, the national historian, had assumed 
a similar attitude to the Julian house and the dynastic settle- 
ment now made, a great Greek work of political and military 
history in the universal and dominating tongue—Greek—was a 
desideratum for the consummate administrator Augustus. And 
this, I beg leave to suggest, was one of the reasons for Strabo’s 
long stay at Alexandria, not at all caused, as I was wont to 
think, by Strabo’s companionship with Aelius Gallus, the second 
or third prefect of Egypt. The Apollinean library on the Palatine 
was somewhat later, and even then could not compete with the 
treasures of Alexandria. There, I repeat, Strabo sojourned a 
long time (émdypoivres ty xpovov, 101). The 
Nile-tour and the intimate friendship with Aelius Gallus, ab- 
sorbingly interesting though these things are, I consider well 
known. Now Augustus in the Monumentum Ancyranum posi- 
tively assumes the responsibility for the expedition to Arabia 
Felix. The failure of the prefect does not appear as a failure 
in the famous, however succinct, political autobiography of 
Caesar’s heir. The long stay in Alexandria, I repeat, was de- 
voted to the life-work of Strabo; and his research work, if: 
calculated by the minor work of his extreme old age, must have 
been simply enormous. And for his authorship in his experi- 
ence with his great History, the places that really counted were 


Suetonius, Augustus 62. 
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Rome and Alexandria, and that experience, on the whole, was 
not a pleasant memory.** He censures the bibliopolae of both 
places (609): “and certain booksellers” (he could name the 
firms if he chose) using poor copyists (ypadevo. davrAos) and 
not doing any collationing, the very thing that happens also 
with the other books ” (the current actual practice) “copied for 
sale both here (évOade) and in Alexandria.” The copies, then, 
reaching the reading public are faulty. He knew. 

As for the work of his old age—our work—we must not here 
dwell on the first two books, introductory to the whole. They 
deal with physical and mathematical geography, and as such 
they are largely built out of the great Alexandrine, Eratosthenes. 
We do not believe that Strabo was really competent to assume a 
critical attitude towards that extraordinary scientist. But let 
us be fair to the old scholar. A certain universality of grasp 
and an appreciation of the work hitherto done seem to have been 
among his working ideals, or principles of work. He names 
thus, at the very beginning, his most eminent predecessors: 
Homer, Anaximander and Hekataios of Miletus; Demokritos, 
Eudoxos, Dikaiarchos, Ephoros and a goodly number of others 
aAciovs) ; and then ‘philosophical men,’ Eratosthenes, 
Polybius, Poseidonios; and the Stoic stands revealed in the in- 
troductory theses and definitions. Odd how they all seemed to 
have accorded to Homer the dignity of apyyyérns. Much of the 
first two books deals with the dissent or controversy presented 
or exhibited by the writer’s predecessors—e. g. Hipparchos 
and Artemidoros—whose highest ambition seems to have been 
to pick flaws in the work of Eratosthenes—if they could. Strabo 
himself attempts this sometimes; but please note that all of 
Strabo’s reproductions are not the mechanical notes of Pliny; 
they are illumined by reflection and are the revelations of a 
mind which had before, long before and often, thought out the 
problem in hand. One of his favorite mental attitudes and 
forms of literary work was to sit as a kind of referee or arbiter 
(Sarav)—“ since some said this, and others said that, it is 


“He brings it in, when telling of the ultimate publication of the 
Apellikon collection of Aristotle’s writings at Rome, after the revision 
of, or under the editorial supervision of, the great grammaticus 
Tyrannio, whom Lucullus brought from Pontus to Rome (cf. Str. 609). 
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necessary to act as umpire.” ** ‘The dissent of former authori- 
ties results in this “that it is necessary to revise their work 
in the manner of a referee” (461). But geography from its 
mathematical and physical side was, as I intimated before, by 
no means his chief or foremost concern at all. 

A trained historian, with the universality of human interest 
inherent in the Stoic school, such was Strabo when in his old 
age he superadded the work we have to that which must have 
occupied the best part of his mature manhood. When referring 
to the dynastic origin of the Arsacids of Parthia (515) he de- 
clines merely to iterate** what the reader could find in the 
second book of his “ Continuation of Polybius.” And still the 
habits and deep interests of a lifetime of earnest devotion will 
assert themselves; we may say it at once: the historical and 
political memorabilia associated with the given item of choro- 
graphy, or other notable data connected therewith, as well as 
what we may call the cultural records of a given place or locality, 
fairly overflow and, on the whole, constitute the most valuable 
part of his extant work. And the full account of the Aelius 
Gallus invasion of Arabia Felix (780 sqq.) is, I believe, a sup- 
plement of his history and furnishes perhaps a proof or probable 
suggestion that the 43 books concluded with the Actian Tri- 
umph. So then, in the Geography, history is found every- 
where,** preserving thus for the later historiographer of the 
period, especially from the rise of Mithradates to the death of 
Antony and Cleopatra (at Alexandria, in August 30), a wealth 
of data and mature political judgments, the importance of which 
it would be difficult to exaggerate. And with respect to an 
earlier period—to limit myself to but a single datum of Cartha- 
ginian history—Strabo makes a statement which enormously 
aids political judgment and perspective: “The Phoenicians 
alone traded out of Gades (175) hiding their course of naviga- 
tion; they alone knew where the éuzdpia were; and this stimu- 
lated the financial curiosity of the Romans.” The survey of 


G&ropa ovvdmwrovres (473). 

uh ravrodoyeiy Séfwuey (515). 

% Paul Otto, Leipziger Studien XI, made the attempt to reconstruct 
the skeleton at least of the 43 books—an impossible task, I fear. 
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the three Punic wars and the details of the fall of Carthage 
(832-33) suggest how much we have lost in the disappearance 
of Strabo’s greater work. 

And then we must briefly touch upon the cultural records of 
towns and regions—likewise an outstanding feature of Strabo. 
It is here, perhaps, that the classical scholar of to-day might 
feel particularly grateful to the old scholar. Of course there 
are no cultural records for him in Gaul or Spain, Libya, German 
frontier, the Danubian districts or that Asia which lay beyond 
Alexander’s dynasties; they are given for Magna Graecia (260 
sqq.), Greece proper, Thracian coast, Aegaean Islands, Bithynia, 
the province of Asia, coast of Asia Minor, Troad (nativity de- 
termining the assignment), Syria and its coast-line, Caria, 
Rhodes, Cyprus, Cilicia. And here we have that loving and 
warm eulogy of its capital, Tarsos, with a sweeping connection 
of the same with Rome where he wrote; and in this passage I 
believe I have discovered a corruption of the text which I hardly 
even need to emphasize: padwra ‘Poyn (read ‘Pounv) 
Siddoxew 76 Tav ex THOSE THs TOAEWS HiroAdywv * Tapoéwv 
yap xat éori 

In Italy, however—apart from the Greek south and southeast 
—Strabo records no names of Latin writers or philosophers 
whatever, no orator, no poet, no representative of culture as 
such, no Cato, no Vergil, no Horace, no Cicero, no Lucretius, no 
Ennius, no notice of any literary contemporary or eulogist of 
the S<Baords Kaicap. Caesar’s commentaries he had studied as 
great documents of the. History completed before; Strabo’s 
Gallia Comata is solidly built on that famous work: otrw 8 xai 
6 Kaicap év trois tropvnpacw (Str. 177) (another 
emendation 660 C. 921 M. bottom). And of the greatest liter- 
ary figure of Rome, Cicero, there is no record for Arpinum, or 
Rome, or Tusculum, and but twice in our Geography did Strabo 
use him: once (798) to illustrate the fertility and revenues of 
Egypt (Cicero, de Rege Alexandrino); again (660), when, 
speaking of the Asiatic orators in his classical tour, he refers to 
“a certain work” of C. (é tu ypady, sc. Brutus 315). Pollio 
is cited for his estimate of the length of the Rhine (193)— 
Strabo had studied him in his history, when dealing with the 
civil war of Pompey and Caesar. 
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It is curious, too, how little Strabo sets down of the cultural 
records of the great classical period, the pre-Alexandrian period, 
of Greek letters. The solution seems, and perhaps is, simple 
enough. Most of the great names and works of Hellenic letters 
of that great creative period, say from Homer to Demosthenes, 
were the stock and substance of Greek education then, with 
every ypauparixos —a matter of course and taken for granted. 
Eratosthenes had combed over Greek letters for every clew or 
hint dealing with the geography, or mere nomenclature, of the 
oixovpévn, from Homer, Hesiod, through Alkaios, Sappho, Stesi- 
choros, Pindar, Aeschylus, Sophocles, down to Kallimachos and 
Euphorion of the Alexandrine period and his own time. 

And of the delicate and felicitous estimates, by Strabo, of 
Greek classical letters, of Aristotle on Poetry (15), Greek edu- 
cation (16), the development of Literature (18), we cannot 
speak in detail. Nor is it possible to do even faint justice to 
the Homeric citations, to Homeric geography, ethnology and 
chorography in the narrow limits of this paper. The subject is 
so vast, so persistent, so ubiquitous, that it has frightened even 
willing students away from our author, though such students 
are rare. Strabo is one of those classic authors whom many 
consult and few read. Let us not forget it: for seven hundred 
years a name, a cape, a town, a race, a sanctuary, was conse- 
crated to imperishable fame if it occurred in the two Epics. 
Now Strabo’s zepiodevew of older Greece is largely, if not chiefly, 
a verification or critical discussion of the xarddoyos rév vedv (II. 
II 494-795), he leaning much on Apollodoros, the earliest 
Aristarchean, but leaning by no means so heavily as Niese 
thought (1878). It was by no means Krates of Mallos only, 
as Jebb suggests in his little volume on Homer (Boston 1899, 
p. 99), who “conceived that Homerie criticism ought to em- 
brace a mass of problems, philosophical, historical,” which crop 
up in Homer. Ephoros of Kyme always began his history of a 
given aé\s with whatever was available in or from Homer. 
Eratosthenes who preceded Aristarchos (and Krates) by several 
generations as chief librarian of the Movoeiov at Alexandria— 
Eratosthenes studied and valued Homeric geography with criti- 
cal care: where and who were the Homeric Ethiopians (Od. a 
22); what was the zAdvy of Odysseus, what that of Menelaos? 
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A man as sober and as critically rigorous as Polybius strove to 
identify traces of Odysseus on the southern coast of Spain. 
Do we wonder that every ypayparixds of note could not but be 
conversant with all this lore and with the incidental contentions 
between Greek scholars and teachers? We indeed speak of pre- 
historic Greece, of legendary Greece. Not so the Alexandrine 
scholars. Eratosthenes, who computed the spherical nature of 
our earth from the different angles of the gnomons of the 
sundials at Syene and at Alexandria—Eratosthenes, I say, set 
up a great chronological system in which the Tpoiys “AdAwous 
(1184 B.C.) figured both as the great terminus ante quem and 
post quem. It was, to them, history—very early history indeed, 
but very substantial history still. I must not be tempted to 
touch the field which Sengebusch has so thoroughly explored. 
The Tradition of the Greeks had it thus: Homer alone, by 
himself—whereas all subsequent Greek authors are oi vewrepot. 
Demetrios of Skepsis (a mere young boy [Strabo 594] in 190 
B. C.—Jebb was in a hurry) in the Troad wrote 30 scrolls on 
the 60 lines of the Tpwuds Auixoopos (Il. II 816-877). Deme- 
trios in his day strove to extend the Trojan state of Priam to 
include his own Skepsis. From no other authority does Strabo 
make so heavy transcription to elucidate delicate points of the 
topography of the Troad (602-603), and Strabo (609) makes 
him a close contemporary of Krates and Aristarchos, the cory- 
phaei (Str. 30) in Homeric learning. In this particular field 
Strabo simply knows no limitation; on the identity or home of 
some tribe or race, e. g., the Kuretes, he writes pages and pages; 
he approves, dissents, censures, analyzes, sometimes offers exe- 
gesis.1° Some exegetes are (literally) “more Homeric” than 
others (339) ; we have readings by all kinds of authorities. I 
myself have found a goodly number of points which confirm, or 
are substantially identical with, the Venice scholia as edited by 
W. Dindorf. 

After all, Troy, or rather the Troad, was the incunabula of 
Rome through Aeneas and Julius Caesar’s ancestress, the 
Venus Genetrix. But our Strabo’s Aeneas legend is quite dif- 
ferent from that canonized for Rome and Romans ever since 


* As on xjpwoe (596). 
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19 B.C. Strabo, I urge, utterly ignores the great Epic, which 
Augustus with consistent purpose and eminent success actually 
made the National Epic. Vergil’s name never meets us. 

In conclusion, I will add a very essential point for our under- 
standing of the aged Strabo at Rome. Again and again we 
meet matters of extreme importance to us: the census of recent 
times, figures of places as far apart as Patavium and Gades, 
Agrippa’s Itinerary and official maps, the great roads from the 
Capital, an incident of wildbeast shows which he visited there 
(273). The rapid survey of the growth of the Roman empire 
from the control of Latium down to the clashes with Parthia, 
the invasions of Germany, and the expansion of the empire 
elsewhere, and the praise of Tiberius and his two sons, fitly 
close the epiodevew of Italy. At the end of the whole work this 
survey is repeated: her empire in three continents; its limita- 
tions at the Euphrates and the Caucasus, Arabia, and Ethiopia; 
and her protectorates are briefly referred to. The whole closes 
with the division between Princeps and People in the provincial 
administration, as instituted by Augustus—all this, I need not 
urge, a matter which he had elaborated, or at which he had 


stopped, in concluding his greater work, “The Continuation 
of Polybius.” 


E. G. SrHuer. 


UNIvEersITY HEIGHTS, New York Ciry. 
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III—TIBERIUS AND THE DEATH OF AUGUSTUS. 


In attempting any valuation of the written tradition con- 
cerning the Early Empire we must consider firstly the bias of 
the writer and secondly that of the sources upon which he com- 
posed his narrative. This might seem obvious enough, yet it 
is a principle constantly violated: many scholars devote them- 
selves to the more congenial task of whitewashing the darker 
characters, of vilifying the virtuous, and of tracking down in- 
consistencies and contradictions in the historians. But pro- 
ceeding as they do with all the ardour of a special pleader they 
are apt to exaggerate; a Tiberius or a Nero appears arrayed in 
robes of light which a saint could scarce wear with propriety, 
and under Ferrero’s hand the younger Agrippina emerges as 
the model matron. For some obscure reason the greatest zeal 
has been shown in rescuing the character of Tiberius from 
ignominy, and in consequence the most startling reconstructions 
made. But all such attempts fail because usually they explain 
little or nothing: our reason revolts when we are asked to be- 
lieve that Tacitus was a colossal liar and romancer of genius, 
or that Tiberius was a misunderstood philanthropist. So too it 
is contrary to reason to assume that Tacitus followed one source 
only with occasional reference to others; all efforts at tracing 
this source (in accordance with the craze for deriving every 
known author from some perfectly unknown one) end in con- 
tradictory confusion.’ The present writer has tried a different 
angle of approach: Tacitus’ personal bias is well known and 
recognisable; after accounting for it we are left with a tradi- 
tion wherein favourable and unfavourable sources can be traced 
and determined with some certainty. And it is important to 


*The climax of these attempts is probably reached by Bacha (Le 
Génie de Tacite, 1906) who considers Tacitus a pure romancer with 
“Vhystérie du mensonge,” but Jerome’s estimate is little better (Class. 
Phil. 1912, p. 265). The one-source theory, originally Nissen’s, has been 
worked to its logical—and absurd—conclusion by Fabia in a famous 
book. Space forbids reference to others. Saner views must now pre- 
vail, and we may notice an admirable article by Harrer in Amer. Journ. 
Phil. 1920, where the growth of the tradition concerning Tiberius is 
well shown. 
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trace them because Tacitus is not solely responsible for the bad 
view of the emperors, and is not so malignant as is usually 
supposed. The following study may serve as an introduction 
to a more detailed treatment of the principate of Tiberius. 

The actual historical narrative of Tacitus does not begin until 
the sixth chapter of Book One of the Annals, and before that 
we are given a short sketch of the growth of the power of 
Augustus, designed to serve as a prelude to the history of the 
Julian emperors. In this introduction, written with great con- 
cision and art, we have an admirable example of Tacitus’ atti- 
tude toward the Early Principate. It was, he implies, merely 
a form of servitude; Augustus succeeded in bribing a war-weary 
world with the promise of peace and security, while in reality 
he imposed on it a rule in which all looked to him as master; 
even the peace he brought was only a veiled reign of terror.’ 
Stress is laid upon the unfortunate outcome of the emperor’s 
attempts to found a dynasty, and it is suggested that Livia had 
consistently plotted to obtain the throne for her son, and in the 
end actually poisoned Augustus and held back the news of his 
death until Tiberius’ accession was assured. The whole is ob- 
viously intended to form a sinister preface to the reign of 
Tiberius, a reign which opened with a crime.* Our first effort 
must be to investigate the rumours about the death of Augustus 
and find a true version of the course of events: but that is not 
enough: we must also endeavour to explain how these rumours 
grew up and what was the feeling of those who took care to 
spread them ; this may help to throw some light upon the nature 
of the sources for the history of the early principate and the 
development of the tradition concerning the Julian house. For 
it is most important to remember—as sources—the large body 
of hostile and anti-Caesarian literature that certainly existed. 


? Compare the following phrases:—Ann. I. c. 2, “ militem donis, popu- 
lum annona, cunctos dulcedine otii pellexit,” “quanto quis servitio 
promptior, opibus et honoribus extollerentur,” c. 3, “subsidia domina- 
tioni,” “quotus quisque reliquus qui rem publicam vidisset?”, c. 4, 
“Omnes exuta aequalitate iussa principis aspectare,” c. 7, “ruere in 
servitium patres, consules, eques.” c. 10, “pacem sine dubio . . . verum 
cruentam.” Such is his introduction to the history of the Principate. 

*Compare the whole narrative of cc. 3-6. The reign opened with a 
crime,—c. 6 “ Primum facinus .. . Agrippae caedes.” 
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Tacitus himself bears witness to it when he remarks, in refuting 
an absurd charge brought against Tiberius, “neque quisquam 
scriptor tam infensus extitit ut Tiberio obiectaret, cum omnia 
alia conquirerent intenderentque.”* There were many histories, 
such as those of Cordus, Seneca, Bassus, and Nonianus, written 
while hatred was still fresh,® political pamphlets and scurrilous 
verses (to which every Roman of eminence had to submit), on 
which Tacitus and Suetonius could draw. Again, in regard to 
Tiberius, we know that when he was in virtual exile at Rhodes 
letters of the most bitter kind against him were sent to Augustus 
by the enraged Julia, and we can easily imagine what a con- 
struction she and her partisans put upon his association with the 
astrologer Thrasyllus.* And in general if we recoilect the “ Book 
of Martyrs” of those who perished under Nero, which Fannius 
was engaged in producing, or consider carefully the accounts of 
Labienus, Cassius Severus, and Suillius Rufus (not to mention 
the rather overworked Memoirs of Agrippina) we can at once 
perceive how bewilderingly large was the hostile material which 
future writers could use.’ 

Our knowledge of the last days of Augustus and of the ac- 
cession of Tiberius is derived, in the main, from four authors, 
Tacitus, Suetonius, Dio, and Velleius. One or two details are 
also given us by Pliny and Plutarch, but these four authorities 
are the most important.* A perusal of their narratives makes 
it obvious that there were conflicting accounts current, com- 
prising both favourable and unfavourable elements. Among the 
latter was a version, traceable in our authors, which explicitly 


“Annals IV, 11, 4. 

*Ann. I, 1, 5. “ Recentibus odiis compositae sunt.” 

* Charges during the Rhodian exile:—Julia’s letter, I, 53, 5; Lollius’ 
accusations, Suet. Tib. 12, 2; also the rumour inc. 11. Association 
with an astrologer could only mean that a man was plotting for the 
throne: cp. the trial of Libo and the subsequent expulsion of the 
“mathematici” (Ann. II 30), the accusations against Aemilia Lepida 
(III 22), and against Lollia (XTI 22). 

*Fannius’ “Book of Martyrs ”; see Pliny, Epist. V 5. 

*These accounts appear in Tacitus, Ann. I 5-6, Suetonius, Aug. 98, 
5, and Tib. 21, 22, and Dio Cassius, LVI, 30, 1-3. Certain details will 
also be found in Pliny, Nat. Hist. VII, 150 and in Plutarch, De Garru- 
litate, 11. All details of the narrative appear somewhere in these 


Passages. 
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charged Tiberius and Livia with poisoning the aged emperor. 
This is related most fully (though not completely) in Dio: 
Tacitus gives some details and implies others; Suetonius men- 
tions some only to reject them; Velleius omits the whole matter. 
I shall therefore present a composite narrative of the accusation 
drawn from all the sources: it would run somewhat as follows :— 

In his old age Augustus felt very keenly that he had no direct 
heirs to succeed him: while his grandchildren were dead or had 
disgraced his name,’ he was compelled to adopt a man who 
was personally distasteful to him.*® In his last lonely years he 
conceived a longing to visit his grandson Agrippa Postumus, 
who was living in exile on the island of Planasia;* Livia, 
being the mother of Tiberius, was kept ignorant of his design, 
which he communicated only to a few trusted friends, from 
among whom he chose one, Fabius Maximus, to be his com- 
panion for the voyage. Upon the island he shewed signs of 
re-awakening affection and love for the unfortunate Agrippa. 
After the return Fabius was indiscreet enough to inform his 
wife, Marcia, of all that had passed, and she told Livia, with 
whom she was connected. But Augustus learnt of the indis- 
cretion, and a few days later Fabius died under mysterious 
circumstances. The empress was much alarmed and consulted 
with Tiberius as to what steps to take.** The latter had already 
set out for Illyricum, when Livia, determined to secure the 
throne for him, poisoned Augustus, and sent a hasty message 
recalling her son. The house in which the dead body of the 
emperor lay was closely guarded, by her orders, and no news 
allowed to escape, until Tiberius returned and assumed the 
imperial power.** Agrippa Postumus was immediately mur- 
dered and the plotters could breathe once more. 

Dramatic and circumstantial as it is, when once we start to 
investigate this strange story with a view to discovering its 


* Augustus called the two Julias and Agrippa “tris vomicas ac tria 
carcinomata sua” (Aug. 65, 6). 
*Tib. 21, 2 “Augustum, palam ... morum eius diritatem impro- 
basse.” 
“Pliny, Nat. Hist. VII, 150, “ Desiderium post relegationem.” 
“Fabius died, “dubium an quaesita morte” (Ann. I, 5). “Hine 
uxoris et Tiberi cogitationes, suprema eius cura,” Pliny, 1. c. 
*The house guarded, Dio, LVI, 31. 
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veracity and trustworthiness, it appears inherently improbable 
and absurd. Gardthausen is actually inclined to accept as his- 
torical the voyage to Planasia and the reconciliation with 
Agrippa. But a careful examination of the circumstances con- 
nected with the banishment of the young prince, will incline 
us, I think, to reject such a view. It is true that Agrippa had 
been adopted by Augustus at the same time as Tiberius, but 
he very soon began to shew traces of an abnormal nature—which 
is hardly surprising when we consider his mother—and even of 
insanity. He was a youth of great bodily strength but of no 
culture and of a sullen and ferocious spirit. He quarrelled 
with his adopted father, slandered Livia, and called himself a 
god; finally his actions became so bad that he was banished to 
the island of Planasia and a guard of soldiers set over him, an 
unusual precaution.** Here his conduct did not improve; his 
partisans wrote insulting letters in his name to Augustus and 
utterly alienated any lingering affection for the lad, while plots 
were made to rescue him from exile and rush him to the north- 
ern armies.** It is quite incredible that Augustus should ever 
have thought of recalling such a madman to succeed him; he 
feared his escape so much that he had him guarded by soldiers. 
He never even noticed him in his will, and would cry out in 
execration whenever his name or that of the two Julias was 
mentioned : he had definitely steeled his heart against them all.** 
This then is the first improbability, that there should have been 
any recall of Agrippa. But there are others as well. The 
emperor at the time was past seventy-five and his health was 


“Character of Agrippa:—Ann. I, 3, “ Rudem sane bonarum artium 
et robore corporis stolide ferocem.” Aug. 65, “Ingenium sordidum et 
ferox.” “ Agrippam in dies amentiorem in insulam transportavit saep- 
sitque insuper custodia militum.” Vell. II, 112, Mira pravitate animi.” 
Dio, LV, 32, “ SovAorperys.” 

* The letter of Junius Novatus (‘Aug. 51). Plot of Epicadus and 
Audasius (Aug. 19). Plot of Clemens (Ann. II, 39). “Trucem 
Agrippam et ignominia accensum” (Ann. I, 4). “Patris .. . animum 
allenavit sibi, moxque crescentibus in dies vitiis dignum furore suo 
habuit exitium” (Vell. II, 112). 

* Besides his words quoted in note 9, he refused to recognise the child 
of the younger Julia (Aug. 65), he would not allow burial of the two 
Julias in his mausoleum (Aug. 101), and he swore he would never recall 
them (Dio, LV, 13). 
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only preserved by the most careful attention and nursing.** 
We can scarcely conceive that he could have planned a secret 
voyage to Planasia—for the island is at least fifty miles from 
the nearest port—and carried through so long and fatiguing a 
journey. Even if he had, how could the knowledge of it be 
kept from Livia, his constant helpmeet and companion? 
Gardthausen wishes to date the “ reconciliation” with Agrippa 
in the year 13 A.D. This only makes confusion worse con- 
founded, for it is expressly contrary to Dio’s chronology, and 
fortunately we are in a position to know (from the Acta 
Arvalium)?** that Fabius was still alive on May 14th of the 
year 14. Since it seems contrary to human nature that Fabius 
or his wife should have kept a secret concealed for a whole 
year, we are compelled to believe that the voyage to Planasia 
(if we wish to credit the story at all) took place in the last 
four months of Augustus’ life, when he appears to have been 
almost bedridden. Altogether the initial improbabilities are 
far too great and we can say confidently that Augustus never 
thought of reinstating Agrippa or made a secret voyage to 
Planasia. But an important consequence follows: if once we 
reject that idea, we can also put aside the suggestion that Livia 
poisoned Augustus in order to secure the throne for Tiberius, 
since in our version the voyage to Planasia is made the motive 
for Livia’s anxiety and plot. Consider too the ridiculousness 
of the poisoning story. The smearing of the figs upon the tree 
has an air rather of Marchen or of Alice in Wonderland than 
of sober history. And in addition surely Livia bungled badly 
in committing the murder when her son had to be recalled 
from Illyricum. Would it not have been far simpler to do 
the deed while he was still at Nola and then announce his 
succession immediately? And lastly why trouble to poison 
Augustus at all when her son’s accession was certain? *® 

But quite apart from these inherent improbabilities in the 
story, doubts are expressed by all three authors as to the truth 


17 Augustus’ poor health (Aug. 82). 

* Acta Arvalium, CIL VI, 1, 2023a. Ovid’s reference in Ex Ponto, 
IV, 6, 11, is too vague, and as he was almost certainly connected with 
the “ Julian ” party is valueless. 

* Augustus’ promise of Tiberius’ succession, Tib. 17, 2. 
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of certain details. Thus Tacitus says, apropos of the supposed 
murder of Maximus, “utcunque se ea res habuit”: Suetonius 
declares unhesitatingly that Tiberius conversed for a whole day 
with the dying emperor and deliberately contradicts the malic- 
ious rumours that there was a disagreement between the two; 
rather—he states—Augustus chose Tiberius as the best man 
for the position. Dio solemnly gives the account of the poison- 
ing, and then remarks that though some authors declare that 
Tiberius found Augustus alive, the more trustworthy writers 
deny it. This makes possible an interesting comparison between 
Dio and Suetonius; the former implicitly accepts as more trust- 
worthy the anti-Caesarian records, the latter rejects them and 
proves his point by considerations of state and by the produc- 
tion of Augustus’ own letters.?° 

But fortunately we can proceed further with our analysis. 
Pliny and Plutarch both refer to Fabius Maximus in this con- 
nection, and both, I think (Plutarch certainly), follow a version 
different from that of Tacitus. I shall take Plutarch first as 
being the more circumstantial. His narrative is as follows: 
Fabius once overheard the old emperor lamenting his unhappy 
lot, in that no children of his own, but a stepson, would suc- 
ceed him; he imprudently revealed what he had heard to his 
wife (note that no mention is made of any idea of a journey 
to Planasia) and she passed it on to Livia. Next morning 
Augustus, by his response to Fabius’ greeting, showed that he 
was well aware of the indiscretion, and the unhappy man went 
home and told his wife that he was determined to commit 
suicide. She however, with a spirit worthy of an Arria, killed 
herself in front of her husband. So much for Plutarch. Pliny 
incidentally mentions the fact that Augustus suspected Fabius 
of betraying his desire to see Agrippa once again, but adds 
nothing more. 

It will be obvious to all at this point that the scandal has 
begun to limp very badly. There is no hint of a voyage to 
Planasia, and Plutarch and Tacitus are in fatal disagreement 
as to the part which Marcia played. The former says that she 
killed herself before her husband, the latter that she wept over 
his pyre. Unfortunately we cannot be sure that Plutarch re- 


* These passages in Tac. Ann. I, 5, 5, Tib. 21, and Dio, LVI. 
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produces luis source correctly ; the name of Fabius is not rightly 
given in all the manuscripts, Marcia is very like Arria, and the 
story is only retailed to point a moral, but his version combined 
with the previous considerations is sufficient to discredit the 
whole tale. 

In such a conflict of tradition we may throw some light upon 
the situation by considering carefully from what source or 
sources the scandal is likely to be derived. If we can detect 2 
pronounced bias or tendency in it, some solution may be found. 
Now the first thing which strikes the reader is the very apparent 
bias against Tiberius and his mother; these two are the villains 
of the piece, Augustus is merely a toy in the hands of his wife, 
and strives vainly to keep his plans secret from her. The char- 
acter of Tiberius is not to be studied here; that must be re- 
served for later treatment, but it may be remarked that before 
his accession the only parts of his life which come in for blame 
are his retirement to Rhodes and his conduct at the death of 
Augustus. Though he had gone to Rhodes for a perfectly 
definite reason we know that the wildest rumours were current 
and that his enemies worked assiduously against him, and so 
we can discern—and discount—their silly charges.** So too 
with Livia: one of the most puzzling problems is the way in 
which she, the stately and faithful wife of Augustus, the pat- 
tern of a Roman matron, is transformed in Tacitus into a 
plotting stepmother of the most melodramatic kind. No hint 
of this occurs in previous writers; Pliny speaks no ill of her, 
Seneca lauds her influence for clemency, and even Suetonius 
can only find some vague gossip to bring against her. In 
general we may well believe Velleius’ fine testimony to her: 
“femina cuius potentiam nemo sensit nisi aut levatione periculi 
aut accessione dignitatis.” But in Tacitus all this is altered; 
in the first ten chapters of the Annals alone we find her figured 
as a ‘gravis noverca’ of the worst type, treacherously getting 
rid of possible rivals and working on the mind of a senile hus- 


* Accusations of enemies of Tiberius: he was waiting for Augustus’ 
death, Tib. 11; he was accused of tampering with centurions, Tib. 12, 3; 
he associated with Thrasyllus, Tib. 14, 4. There was Julia’s letter, and 
Marcus Lollius (Ann. IV, 48, 4) made charges against him to Gaius, 
Tib. 12, 2. 
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band. And the charges are always brought in regard to the 
question of accession, never elsewhere.” 

The later accusations against these two must be examined in 
a future article, but we may say that so far there is no good 
reason for believing the suspicions that Tacitus casts upon the 
conduct of Tiberius and Livia at Augustus’ death. Whence then 
did he get his version? If, on the principle of “Cui bono?,” 
we ask who would benefit most from this strange distortion of 
fact, the answer can only be—‘ Members of the family of 
Agrippa and Julia, and their descendants”; for the obvious 
suggestion of the story is that Agrippa had a chance of suc- 
ceeding to the throne which was ruined by the machinations of 
Tiberius and his mother. Furthermore those who would have 
gained most from the accession of Agrippa were three women— 
Julia, his mother, Julia his sister (both in exile) and Agrippina 
his proud and ambitious sister. The, two Julias would have 
been brought back from banishment and restored to rank and 
position,?* while Agrippina would have wielded all the influence 
she desired as sister to the emperor and wife of the popular 
general Germanicus. All these women would be only too ready 
to believe that Tiberius, whom they hated, had ousted Agrippa 
from the throne; while the loathing of the elder Agrippina 
must have been even intensified when she reflected that her own 
husband might have been emperor—as it was said—but for the 
wiles of Livia, and that he was killed a few years later by 
Tiberius’ secret orders.** Clearly such a narrative containing 
such a suggestion, even though it did not emanate from these 
women, would be welcomed by them and spread abroad by their 


™Character of Livia: Seneca, De Clementia, I, 9, 5. All Pliny pas- 
sages are colourless save a suspicious one in VII, 150. Suetonius recounts 
three vague scandals in Tib. 22, Tib. 51, 2, and in Claud. 1. Velleius’ 
testimony to her is found in II, 130. But in Tacitus take the following 
references, Ann. I. 3. 3, 3. 4, 4. 4, 5, 6. 4, 7. 11, 10. 4, 33. 6, all of 
which are unfavourable; many more can be found. 

* Julia was “post interfectum Agrippam Postumum omnis spei 
egenam,” Ann. I, 53, 3. 

* Augustus nearly made Germanicus his successor (Calig. 4), but 
was reluctantly persuaded by Livia to adopt Tiberius (Dio, LVII, 3), 
and compare the bitter sneer in Ann. I, 7, 10. For the suspicions of 
Agrippina see Ann. II, 72. 
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adherents, of whom there were many. It supplied at once a 
solace for their disappointed hopes and a confirmation of their 
hatred, a peculiarly satisfying combination. 

There is also another point worthy of consideration and that 
is that this version would have served excellently for propa- 
ganda in the unscrupulous hands of the younger Agrippina. 
She had successfully plotted to make Nero the heir of Claudius, 
and it was even believed that she had poisoned her husband to 
gain her end. But she could make out a good claim in sup- 
port of her son. Nero, she could truthfully declare, was more 
closely related to Augustus than Britannicus, the young son of 
Claudius. “The rightful heir of Augustus, the son of his own 
daughter Julia, had been supplanted by an adopted stepson, 
thanks to the intrigues of the stepmother. Whereas Claudius 
was only related to Augustus through his stepson Drusus, there 
was still living a youth who was descended in the direct line— 
Nero, the great-grandson of Julia and Agrippa. The children 
of Julia had been deprived of their rightful inheritance by the 
wiles of Livia; but by the accession of Nero, the family would 
come into its own again, and the Roman world would have as 
ruler one who boasted of direct descent from Augustus and was 
also the grandson of the popular Germanicus.” ** Such a claim 
was a very strong one, and we may be sure that some such 
reasoning was used by Agrippina and stood her in good stead; 
doubtless when she wrote her famous Memoirs she did not 
scruple to paint Tiberius and Livia in the blackest colours. 
Throughout this period we must recognize, in dealing with our 
sources, that there looms large in the background the literature 
of the disappointed hopes and jealous rage of these three women 
and their adherents. 

We may then confidently affirm that this sentiment against 
Tiberius and Livia was no invention of Tacitus. The partisans 
of Julia, the personal enemies of Tiberius, the supporters of 
Agrippina the Elder and of the house of Germanicus, must 
have left plenty of material for the historian to use. To attempt 


* These claims would have been true. Nero was popular because of 
his descent from Germanicus (Ann. XI. 12). Compare the propaganda 
stories of his birth just at sunrise (Nero 6. 1), and of the snakes in 
his room (Nero 6. 4, Ann. XI. 11). 
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however to ascribe the version under discussion to any known 
author of the period would be folly; it is sufficient to recognise 
the fact that such literature existed, and to acknowledge that 
it must have played an important part not only as a source for 
Tacitus but also in determining his attitude towards the early 
emperors. 

We have seen that this hostile version will not stand careful 
examination. But having shewn whence it arose we must also 
ask ourselves how it originated and what is the true account as 
far as we can discern. Such scandals rarely spring from noth- 
ing; however prejudiced the mind may be, it must have first 
some small detail upon which to build. Here it seems to me 
that Plutarch preserves, though in a confused form, the kernel 
of the later legend. In his narrative Fabius merely overhears 
the aged emperor lamenting his unhappy lot, and no further 
suggestion is made. Doubtless Augustus at times, in a passion 
of loneliness and self-pity would bemoan the fact that his 
grandsons were dead or in exile,”® and that a stepson would 
succeed him; and doubtless Fabius in transmitting the news 
exaggerated it, and the emperor was annoyed at having his 
inmost griefs rudely revealed. But when once Fabius’ report 
had got abroad, we have seen that the seed would fall on fertile 
ground, to be accepted eagerly by the two exiles and by the 
passionate and excitable Agrippina. ‘The death of Fabius 
would move them still further; it would be regarded as the 
confirmation of the belief that he had offended by betraying a 
secret. Thus the story would start and there would be many 
willing to swell it with exaggeration and insinuation. The 
carefulness with which the villa at Nola was guarded would 
then give rise to the suspicion that the news of Augustus’ death 
was held back until Tiberius arrived. As for the act of poison- 
ing were there not figs called Livian and was that not enough? ** 


* We certainly have an echo of such complaints in the phrase used 
in his will, “quoniam atrox fortuna Gaium et Lucium filios mihi 
eripuit” (Tib. 23), and the Monumentum Ancyranum contains the 
same idea, “ filios meos quos juvenes mihi eripuit fortuna,” c. 14. 

™“Tivian figs”: Columella, V. 10, X. 414. Pliny, N. H. XV, 70. 
It might perhaps be thought superfluous to disprove the story, but 
since both Gardthausen and von Domaszewski believe, one in a “ Ver- 
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In the same way the murder of Agrippa is ascribed to Livia, 
possibly with the complicity of Tiberius. But the only two who 
can have given the order are Augustus or Tiberius, for the 
rumour that Livia did is simply part of the scandal that she 
took command after poisoning Augustus. Which of the two 
gave it will always remain uncertain for we have not enough 
evidence to decide; yet we know that Augustus had surrounded 
Agrippa with a military guard to prevent his escape, which was 
certainly planned, and very possibly he may have given orders 
that on the receipt of news of his death Agrippa should be put 
out of the way; the message of his decease would then be 
Agrippa’s death-warrant.?* It is not a pleasant story, certainly, 
but it is probable that such a step saved the Empire from a 
rebellion and the rule of another Caligula. 

After making these deductions the true course of events can 
be easily traced, with but slight reference to Velleius, who is 
usually scorned as a “ Court writer.” We know that Augustus, 
with that wonderful subordination of his personal feelings to 
the public welfare, had deliberately chosen Tiberius as his suc- 
cessor ; it was for the good of the state that such a man should 
succeed.” He had been spending the summer in relaxation in 
Campania, and though his health was weak, he insisted on 
accompanying Tiberius, who was setting out for Illyricum, as 
far as Beneventum.*® Thence he travelled slowly back and at 
Nola was taken seriously ill. Tiberius was immediately re- 
called; he arrived in time to find the great emperor dying but 
still conscious; a long and secret interview, lasting a whole day, 
then took place, in which Augustus laid the burden of the 
Empire upon his successor.** This done he ceased to trouble 


sdhnung ” with Agrippa, and the other in the holding back of the news, 
it has seemed necessary to me to demonstrate the utter improbability 
of the legend. 

Clemens, a slave of Agrippa, nearly succeeded in rescuing his 
master after Augustus’ death (Ann. II. 39): it is not without signifi- 
cance that Augustus asked on his deathbed “an iam de se tumultus 
foris esset ” (Aug. 99). 

*“ Praesertim cum et rei publicae causa se (Augustus) adoptare eum 
pro contione iuraverit et ut peritissimum rei militaris . . . prosequa- 
tur” (Tib. 21. 3). 

* Suet. Aug. 98. 5. Vell. II. 133. 

“Suet. Aug. ibid. Tib. 21. 
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about affairs of state and resigned himself to meet his approach- 
ing end; a few days later in the arms of his wife he found that 
for which he had often prayed.*” 

Such was the peaceful end of the great emperor. It may 
perhaps be thought hardly worth while to disprove the poisoning 
story, which does not win acceptance in modern times. But 
this story is intimately bound up with other legends, just as 
absurd, in which historians are still inclined to place credence; 
the voyage to Planasia, the reconciliation with and possible re- 
call of Agrippa, the murder of Fabius, the plot of Livia, the 
holding back of the news of Augustus’ death are all part and 
parcel of it, and once we can reject one or two incidents we 
can throw the whole legend overboard. Augustus never in- 
tended to recall Agrippa, and all the scandals connected with 
this idea can only have emanated from the personal enemies of 
Tiberius, that is, Julia and Agrippina and their adherents. It 
would be unwise in the present state of our knowledge to say 
what authors anterior to Tacitus perpetuated these rumours, 
but we can see clearly their bias: to have shown the existence 
of such hostility is sufficient, and in any source-criticism of 
Tacitus, in any estimate of the rule of the early principes, this 
hostile literature must be taken into account, and some of its 
more ridiculous legends swept away. 

M. P. CHARLESWORTH. 


Jesus COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 


* Suet. Aug. ibid. “ Neque post ulli maiori negotio animum accommo- 
davit.” ed@avacia, Aug. 99. 2. 


IV.—_THE ABBREVIATION OF ‘VESTER’ AND A 
VERCELLI MS. 


Though thirty-four pages of Traube’s Nomina Sacra (pp. 
204-237) and twelve of Lindsay’s Notae Latinae (pp. 146-157) 
are occupied with the abbreviation-symbols of noster, vester, 
neither book informs us about the type uéri ‘vestri,’ uéro 
‘vestro,’ etc. We are indeed told that nér ‘ noster,’ uér ‘ vester’ 
are the symbols for the nom. sg. at two so far distant scriptori- 
ums as Corbie (time of Adelhard) and Verona (time of Paci- 
fico), but this type is not followed in the oblique cases. Clearly 
the use of uéra ‘ vestra,’ uéris ‘vestris’ etc. (with presumably, 
nora ‘ nostra,’ noris ‘ nostris’ etc.) is an isolated thing, possibly 
peculiar to one place (and time?), just as ma ‘ misericordia’ is 
a sure mark of a Verona MS. (Will any reader of 8th and 9th 
century MSS. please report their occurrence?) For it has 
already been shown that the archetype of our minuscule MSS. 
of Plautus had this symbol at Truc. 2: 


De vestris magnis atque amoenis moenibus (Deteris B: Deum 
eris CD). 


And I can now add that the same ‘rara avis’ fluttered in a 
Plautus quotation (one of the ‘ glosses with quotations’ labelled 
DE GLOSIS) in the ‘ Liber Glossarum ’: 


UI 381 Viscum genere masculino. Plautus (Bacch. 
50) ‘viscus merus est vestra oratio.? Viscus quasi 
similitudo viscerum. 


Our MSS. offer weram (-ra) oratio (mo-) (i. e. werd oratio). 
The Vercelli MS. shares this error with the rest, but distin- 
guishes itself by preserving quasi which other MSS. have re- 
duced (by haplography) to qua. 

Since this Vercelli MS. is one of the few MSS. of the ‘ Liber 
Glossarum ’ which Goetz has not seen, and is not a slavish ad- 
herent of either of the two families of text,—at least does not 
seem so closely related to Vat. Pal. lat. 1773 as the Ambrosian 
copy (Amb. B 36 inf.) is—I take this opportunity of supple- 
menting his far from complete acount in ‘ Der Liber Glossarum’ 
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(Leipzig, 1891), pp. 228-229 (compare C. G. L. V, 1894, p. 
xxiv). I have examined the Vercelli MS. (62 1) at the request 
of Professor W. M. Lindsay, to whom I am indebted for valuable 
help in publishing this report. 

Vercelli Biblioteca Capitolare, MS. 62 I; beginning of tenth 
century; 56x37 cm.; 415 foll., with the writing in three col- 
umns to the page. Mutilated pages are numerous, the margins 
having been snipped off in many cases; one-third of the whole 
page as well has been removed at fol. 337, and more than half 
the page at fol. 236. But in neither place is there a gap; on 
337°, which was originally blank (as 236” still is) several glosses 
(SA 243-258, Saltim : vera to Ex lib. Art.| Hac familia fauct- 
bus) have been copied from 336%, but in a much later hand, 
with the occasional omission of words, and without ‘labels’ 
(i. e. marginal indications of the sources of the items)—appar- 
ently a writing exercise. Similarly fol. 44°, part of fol. 206" 
(end of quire xxvii), part of 244" (end of quire xxxii) are 
blank, but there is no omission in any of these places. It is 
simply that the scribe reached the end of the section assigned 
to him without filling his parchment. For more than one hand 
was employed in producing this copy, although to distinguish 
between them is unnecessary. They vary chiefly with regard to 
(1) contrast between light and heavy strokes, and (2) slant of 
the writing. The differences are differences of ‘ style’—careful 
neat writing as distinguished from hasty slovenly writing—and 
not differences of age. 

The first gloss (fol. 1") begins A in omnibus gentibus, the 
last (fol. 415") is Zozia: signa. The alphabetical order of the 
items is as in the Vatican ‘ Lib. Gloss.’ (Vat.-Pal. lat. 1773) 
except (i) that there are gaps between the items 


Conus: fructus cupressi etc. (fol. 85") 
and Criminosum: inhonestum etc. (fol. 90”) 


(see more fully below) ; between 


Temperantia est qua libido etc. (fol. 388°, an incomplete 
Isidore gloss) 


and Tempora (fol. 381"), an item of which the beginning has 
been lost (this was the only gap known to Goetz), followed by 
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another item Tempora anni quattuor (from Isidore); and 
between 


Vela darent: navigarent (fol. 397%) 


and Venustus: falsus. (fol. 398"); and except (ii) that the 
correct order of some of the folia has been lost in three places: 


(1) fol. 32 is misplaced so that an item on Aut<h>esterian 
follows an Isidore item Arcifinius’ ager. 


(2) in foll. 80-89, fol. 80* begins 
telum vibrat, 


fol. 85” ends Conus: fructus cupressi etc. 


fol. 86" begins with a gloss Comedia which should have 
followed the Isidore item Comedia at the end of fol. 79%. In 
other words foll. 86-89 should come immediately after fol. 79; 
but there is also a gap between the end of fol. 85 and the begin- 
ning of fol. 90 (see above). 

(3) fol. 231" begins with a gloss Modesta, and ends with an 
incomplete gloss on Molotius lapis; fol. 230" ends with an Isi- 
dore gloss Myrra, fol. 232" begins with a Vergil gloss Mirabile: 
admiradum, fol. 233” ends with a gloss Modesta: taciturna. The 
correct order therefore is given by the re-arrangement 230, 232, 
233, 231. This is independent of the alphabetical disarrange- 
ment of the items in the M-chapter. 

Marginal indications of the sources of items appear regularly 
and with fair frequency throughout the MS. except in the G- 
chapter (save ‘ Cic.’, i. e. Synonyma Ciceronis), between Inf- 
and Inl-, between Le- and Lo- (save ‘Isid.’, ‘ Cic.’), between 
Oc- and Op-, and in Os-. 

The MS. is not in a good state of repair ; the binding is ‘ half ’- 
leather on two thick wooden boards; the front and end pages 
are loose. 

In the Library catalogue the title of our MS. is given as 
‘Vocabularium ad instar Calepini cum copiosa vocum exposi- 
tione seu declaratione.’? On the fly-leaf is a metrical catalogue 
(in capitals) of the ‘libri Eusebiani’ which begins 


+I have tacitly corrected the spelling of the MS. in this and other 
words. 
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Atto tibi pres...s ego confero libros 
Eusebi mar . . . suscipe vota rogo 
Primus habet glossas, psalmos pertractat et alter etc. 


The reference in the third line justifies the title ‘ Eusebianus 
I’; Atto will be the 10th century (not the 8th century) Bishop 
of Vercelli of that name.? 


ADDENDUM. 


At Professor Lindsay’s request, I examined, in September 
1922, the Clermont-Ferrand MS. (designated K in the forth- 
coming edition) of the Liber Glossarwm, and publish the follow- 
ing note, not as a complete description of this MS. ( Bibliothéque 
Municipale et Universitaire de C.-F., 240, ancien 189,° 11th 
century), but merely to supplement the account given of it by 
Goetz in his pamphlet “ Der Liber Glossarum” (Leipzig, 1891). 

The MS. originally contained the whole of the Lib. Gl.; the 
present binding was meant to hold many more than the 253 
foll. which have been preserved. Foll. 51, 52 (Catasceue to 
Caedrus) should stand after fol. 57%, where they will partly fill 


the gap there (from Camba to Compilator) noted by Goetz. 
In K the second half of the E-chapter (from EN-) is in a state 
of confusion; it evidently goes back to an exemplar in which 
the leaves had become disarranged and at least one of them lost. 


Thus (fol. 95°) the gloss 
<Enigma:> Inter allegoriam et enigma etc. 


is followed immediately by the items 
Exausta: explicita, exinanita 

to Exegit: exturbavit ete. (967) ; then we have 
<Epicenon:> Inter epychenon et commune etc. 


to Exausta: finita etc. (104"); then comes a long gloss on 
Enigma again, followed by glosses in the regular alphabetical 


? See Chevalier, Répertoire des sources historiques du moyen age. Part 


I, vol. i, p. 363. 
®See Couderc, Cat. des MSS. de la Bibliothéque de la ville de Cler- 


mont-Ferrand, Paris, 1890, p. 75. 
5 
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order to Epentesis (—Isid.?) (105%), which is followed by the 
items 

Exegit: extorsit, ademit 
to Ez (109*). 


But in this last section there is a gap. Expilatores: aliene here- 
dita<ti>s subversores (fol. 108°) is followed immediately by 
Extubebat: R tumet, extat, all the intervening items being lost 
in this MS. Nor does Goetz mention that a folio is missing 
between foll. 252-3 (Proscindere to Protestatur). 

The two items 


Fabens: consentiens, praestans (labelled “de glosis ”) 
Fabens: perui 


appear a second time between the glosses Faber (Isid.) and 
Fabernalis. 

Fol. 128 (FU-section) runs on all the items and has no 
labels; the third column of the verso (not the end of a quire) 
is left blank, but there is no gap. It was written a little later 
than the rest of the quire, perhaps to replace a damaged folio. 


Labels are scarce in the following sections: AC-, FO-, GL- to H- 
(except “Syn.”), INF- to INV- (except “Syn.”), LEN- to 
LIB- (except “Syn.”), LIE- to LOC-; and entirely wanting 
between 

Abstitit: desinit (Verg.) ... Accepi (Syn.) 

De Concordia Mensuum . . . Misericors 

Papaver . . . Patentes campos 

Persequitur . . . Platonici philosophi. 


The labels are frequently written, not in the margin, but in the 
text (and on foll. 146, 148-9 on separate lines) above the gloss 
to which they refer, not (pace Goetz) to eke out the space (for 
it is only on the leaves just quoted where they even appear to 
do this), but from a wish to write out the label in full in un- 
abbreviated form (e. g. DE GLOSIS, PLACIDI etc., not DE G&S, PLDI 
etc.). The same motive was responsible for the habit of writing 
the label lengthwise in the margin, with the letters one above 
the other (as in an acrostic), a habit readily lending itself to 
great confusion where (e. g. fol. 134) it is practised amongst 
items each of which occupies only one line, so that it becomes 
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extremely difficult to say at a glance to what item a given label 
refers. 

Since K is evidently of the P-family and is a mere 11th 
century MS. it was not worth while to spend much time over it. 
But it does not seem likely that K is a direct descendant of P; 
my notes show, e. g., amongst other variants: 


CGL. V, 66, 13 ubertim] uberum P: ubertum K 
78, 6 Inpunita quae] Inpunitiqui P: Impuniticus K 


(where K’s reading suggests the Spanish que symbol) 


94, 12-13 Praescribunt] P: Prescriptum K 
94,25 Privilegia leges] P: Previlegium legem K 


Further, the labels of K often differ from those of P. So it 
will not do to ignore K. Even if its text were directly descended 
from the text of P, its labels may preserve trace of a lost MS. 
used by the corrector of a predecessor. (Indeed, even if its labels 
too had no other source than P, K’s divergence would still illus- 
trate the way in which divergent labels may have arisen at any 
stage, even the earliest, of the text’s transmission, and thus 
cannot safely be ignored.) Two examples will suffice: 


Is: ipse labelled “ de glosis” in P: no label in LTVK 
Mendacem: fallibilem labelled “de glosis” in PLVC: no 
label in TA: labelled “ Vergilii” in K. (Here it looks as if K 


were right; cf. Aen. 2, 80.) 


J. WHATMOUGH. 
University CoLLEGE oF NortH WALES, 
Banaor, 
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V.—CICERO, CATO MAIOR 82. 


Nemo umquam mihi, Scipio, persuadebit aut patrem tuum 
Paulum . . . aut multos praestantes viros . . . tanta esse cona- 
tos, quae ad posteritatis memoriam pertinerent, nisi animo cer- 
nerent posteritatem ad se ipsos pertinere. An censes, ut de me 
ipse aliquid more senum glorier, me tantos labores diurnos noc- 
turnosque domi militiaeque suscepturum fuisse, si isdem finibus 
gloriam meam, quibus vitam, essem terminaturus? 


This passage has long troubled commentators, and there is a 
very considerable difference of opinion regarding the interpre- 
tation of the first of the conditional sentences here thrown into 
indirect discourse. 

The majority of the editors evidently regard the perfect in- 
finitive as the center of difficulty. Assuming both conditional 
sentences to be contrary to fact, they attempt to explain why 
the apodosis of the first reads esse conatos, while the other takes 
the normal form suscepturum fuisse. 

It is suggested, for example, that the phrasing is due to a 
desire for variety of expression. But the order of the examples 
does not at all favor this view. If the normal form stood first, 
the reader would be at once set upon the right track; and the 
writer might then, for the sake of variety, venture upon such 
an oddity as esse conatos, nisi... cernerent. But when, as 
here, the odd and obseure expression precedes, it is much harder 
to regard a return to the normal form as due to a desire for 
variety. Thus, are we to assume that, when Cicero began to 
write the paragraph, he had the whole mapped out in his mind, 
and, planning at the end to use the regular form suscepturum 
fuisse, he introduced at the beginning a variant expression of 
unusual form, as a foil to what was to follow? This seems very 
unlikely. 

Another method of attack upon esse conatos is to interpret it 
as representing conabantur of direct discourse, as in the famil- 
iar type of conditional sentence much affected by Tacitus in 
particular ; e. g. Caecina . . . circwmveniebatur, ni prima legio 
sese opposuisset.* 


1 Annals, I. 65. 
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There are at least four particulars in which this suggestion 
involves difficulties: 

First, Cicero makes very little use of sentences of the Tacitean 
type. Hence the reader would not readily recognize the con- 
struction when obscured in indirect discourse. If he thought 
of the infinitive as interpreted in terms of an indicative in 
direct discourse, he would naturally conceive of it as repre- 
senting conati sunt, rather than conabantur. 

Second, the Tacitean type has the pluperfect subjunctive in 
the condition, not the imperfect. 

Third, the main division of the sentence under discussion is 
negative ; hence the proposed reconstruction in direct discourse 
should read: (non) conabantur, nisi . . . cernerent. But in the 
Tacitean type a negative main clause is very rare. 

Fourth, even those who would reconstruct the sentence as 
indicated, seem to interpret the conditional period as a round- 
about way of putting an argument; i. e. the fact that worthy 
citizens undertook mighty tasks is advanced as evidence that 
they believed in the immortality of the soul. Such use of 
normal contrary to fact conditional sentences is regular and 
common; but it is far from the spirit of the Tacitean type, 
whose function it is to describe tense situations, where the day 
is saved by timely intervention: e. g. 


circumire terga vincentium coeperant, nm... . Agricola. . 
alas . . opposutsset. 

ferrum parabant, . . . ni miles nonanus preces . . . inter- 
tecissent. 

(ferrum) deferebat in pectus, ni proximi . . . dextram vi 
attinuissent. 

trudebanturque in paludem ..., mi Caesar . . legiones 
instruxisset.? 


It will be evident at a glance that there is no real parallel here. 

As intimated above, very few of the editors consider an in- 
terpretation that would assign to esse conatos its normal mean- 
ing as a perfect infinitive. Two or three, however, by their 
handling of the nisi-clause, give a hint looking in this direction. 
Thus White renders: “except they perceived.” Allen and 
Greenough have: “without seeing”; and Moore, while accept- 


* Tacitus, Agr. 37, Ann. I. 23, 35, and 63. 
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ing the conventional interpretation of esse conatos, yet adds: 
“The influence of nisi in without-clauses may have made this 
form of condition appear less irregular than it really is.” 

Lahmeyer much more directly suggests that, in place of nisi 

. cernerent, Cicero’s thought really calls for something like 

cum... non putarent. Anz regards the nisi-clause as repre- 
senting ni quia . . . cernebant of the direct discourse—i. e. a 
belief in immortality was the one thing that held the ancients 
to their high exploits. No parallels are cited for such an inter- 
pretation of a nisi-clause. Possibly Anz had in mind the poetic 
and post-Augustan use of sive, in cases where the sense seems 
to call for sive quod.® 

Without going to the extreme of these last two suggestions, 
it seems to the writer that something may be made of the 
attempt to solve the difficulties of this passage by elucidating 
the nisi-clause as an adjunct to esse conatos used in its normal 
sense. | 
In another work, Cicero has a similar idea to express, and he 
there uses the phrase sine magna spe immortalitatis.* Had he 
done the same here, there would never have been any question 
as to the meaning or syntax of the passage. For we should 
have had the following: 


Nemo umquam mihi, Scipio, persuadebit aut patrem tuum 
Paulum . . . aut multos praestantes viros . . . tanta esse cona- 
tos . . . sine magna spe immortalitatis. 


At the end of the sentence, and after an intervening relative 
clause, the prepositional phrase might seem awkward, thus in- 
ducing Cicero, on the spur of the moment, to substitute the 
paraphrase nist . . . cernebant, which in the indirect discourse 
takes the form nisi . . . cernerent. This explanation accounts 
most simply for the choice of the imperfect tense. 

It is suggested, then, that the conditional sentence at the 
beginning of the passage under discussion is not contrary to 
fact, the general drift being: “I can never be persuaded that 
the worthies of old performed their mighty exploits without a 
belief in immortality.” 


®E. g. Tacitus, Hist. I. 18. 
*Tusce. Disp. 1. 32. 
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There still remains a slight inexactness; for, in this con- 
nection, a conditional clause is not the precise counterpart of a 
phrase with sine. But this fact is not fatal to the interpreta- 
tion; for in Cicero’s philolosphical works inexactness of ex- 
pression is no rarity; and here a little freedom in rounding off 
the sentence may more readily be condoned because of the in- 
tervening relative clause. 


H. C. Nourtina. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
BERKELEY, CAL. 
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VI—THE SEVRUGUIN PHOTOGRAPH OF THE 
NAKS-I-RUSTAM INSCRIPTION (NRa). 


In 1908 after a careful study of Stolze’s Photograph of the 
NakS-i-Rustam memorial of King Darius I suggested a few 
emendations based on inferences drawn from this source. Later 
I was able to note the valuable material furnished me in Fahn- 
enabzug by Professor Weissbach from his examination of the 
Sevruguin Photograph. The emended trilingual text with 
photographic plates was published by him in Die Keilinschriften 
am Grabe des Darius Hystaspes, 1911. 

With the aid of a powerful magnifying lens I have frequently 
made minute examinations of the photograph of the Ancient 
Persian text of the upper inscription and regard as quite certain 
several readings, of which some confirm and others differ from 
those of the German scholar. 

1. A perpendicular wedge following the sign for justi- 
fies the supplement of 4, thus showing the regular extended 
vowel grade in framatdram (not framataram). 

1.12. diraiapiy, also Stolze’s Photo. 

ll. 19-20. aba(ra-)20)ha". The sign for h* is clearly seen 
at the beginning of 1. 20; the perpendicular stroke in the sign 
for b* can be recognized near the end of 1. 19. This aorist 
ending of the imperfect is certain, cf. Tolman, Sir Jamsetjee 
Jejeebhoy Madressa Jubilee Volume 172. 

ll. 21-2. datam tya mana avadis adariy. The visible portion 
of the obliquely meeting wedges in the sign for & confirms the 
reading avadis, the syntactical relation of which to adariy still 
remains difficult to explain: ‘das Gesetz, das meine, es wurde 
gehalten,’ Bartholomae, AiW. 690; ‘mein Gesetz hielt sie,’ 
Weissbach ; ‘the law which (is) mine, that brought them under 
its sway,’ Kent, JAOS. 35, 34, 7; ‘the law which (is) mine, 
that was established for them,’ Tolman, Lez. 45. 

1. 25. haumavargd; is certain. 

1, 32. The photograph shows y*u plus a horizontal with two 
lower dots which would indicate two perpendiculars. This 
must be taken as the sign for d* not d‘, thus making Weissbach’s 
supplement yau(dinam) impossible. There follow two marks 
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which may be the remains of the two horizontals in the sign 
for n*. The space allows supplement of three characters. I 
suggest yauda(naya), i. e. yaudanai + postpositive a, ‘in strife,’ 
cf. Skt. yodhana. In making this supplement I feel confident 
that such a form not only fills the lacuna but also fits the traces 
of wedges visible on the rock. 

1. 38. yadipa(ti)y seems assured from Stolze’s photograph, 
not yadipadty. 

ll. 38-9. maniy + + + + + 39)y*%, with space for at least five 
characters confirms the supplement maniy(dhay t-39) ya. 

1. 39. ciyakaram + + + + + is followed by clear traces of two 
perpendiculars. This makes Weissbach’s conjecture (dha a) vd 
impossible. The sign is evidently m* of which the upper por- 
tions of the last two perpendiculars are still visible. I should 
restore (dha" 1) md, ‘are these (countries)’. 

1. 40. A space at the beginning of this line for more than 
one sign has not been filled in by the stonecutter. 

1.41. patikara. The final @ is certain. 

ll. 41-2. t(ya)i(y) g-42)a@6um. There is no space for mand 
before g* which is clearly written. 

1.42. wind ++ i.e. 

l. 46. diiray +++ +++ ad The lacuna would not be 
filled by Weissbach’s diray (hac)a. The space requires 
diray(apiy hac)a& as suggested by Stolze’s photograph. 

1, 4%. partaram is clear. 

ll. 49-50. a(k-)50)unavam. The sign for k* is broken from 
the rock. 

1, 50. auramazdaiy for auramazdimaiy. The stonecutter 
has failed to write m* after a, the slight differentiation between 
the two signs making this a case of haplography. 

ll. 50-51. a(ba-)51)ra. The sign for b* is broken from the 
rock. 

1.51. The photograph seems to show akunava(m mam), not 
akuna(vam ma)m. 

ll. 52-53. hacd + ++ +++ (ut)&(ma-)53)iy. A word di- 
vider doubtless occupies the first space, followed by a part of a 
character which does not show the two obliquely meeting wedges 
required in the sign for g*. Weissbach’s supplement haca 
ga(sta) is therefore doubtful. 
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In the following lines the supplement given is necessary since 
even traces of many of the signs are not now visible. 

ll. 53-4. dahy(dum ai) ta a(da-)54)m. 

ll. 54-5. jadiyami(y) aita(ma-)55) ty. 

ll. 56-57. auramazda(h-)57)4. 

Il. 57-8. (gas-)58) ta. 

It seems that the lacunae at the end of these lines indicate a 
considerable increase in the rent at the right of the rock. A 
vacant space of the width of nearly two lines follows 1. 55. 


H. C. 
VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY. 
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VIIL—NOTE ON THE VOSSIANUS Q86 AND THE 
REGINENSES 333 AND 1616. 


Mrs. Frank’s discovery (pp. 67-70 of the preceding number 
of this journal) pleasantly confirms a hope with more than usual 
speed. I must emend, and gladly, part of the anticipation; 
for scopritore, read scopritrice. There can be no doubt that 
Vat. Reg. Lat. 333 and the Vossianus at one time formed part 
of the same volume. After all, the kind of calculation to which 
I was led by Peiper’s suggestion, is sometimes profitable. We 
can see about how much lee-way we should allow in considera- 
tions of this kind. Had the gatherings been regular, there 
would have been 159 leaves in the first part of the volume. I 
felt that this space was a bit cramped for what I thought it 
might have contained (see P. Q. i, 268, n. 32), and now we 
learn that 162 leaves were available for the texts of Juvencus 
and Sedulius. As for the suggestion that the Phaedrus of 
Vat. Reg. Lat. 1616 once stood at the end of the Vossianus, I 
hope that I expressed myself with becoming caution (p. 272). 
However, I am not yet persuaded by Mrs. Frank’s conclusions 
to relegate this hypothesis to the realm of the impossible. We 
should reckon with the size of the script-space (p. 271), as well 
as with that of the page. Why the leaf in the Phaedrus could 
not have been cut down from one as large as that of the Vossi- 
anus because “the left-hand margins of recto and verso are of 
approximately the same width” is to me a mystery. Instead 
of trying to fathom it, I will point out the simple fact that the 
leaf has been cut. In the right-hand margin of the first page 
of the Phaedrus (f.17%), of which, through the kindness of 
Mr. H. J. Leon, I have a photograph, a scribe, apparently the 
same as the writer of the text, writes one of the titles of the 
fables for the rubricator or initialist to fill in later. The title 
is: Cervvs aD FonteM LavpaT Cornva, of which we see in the 
margin: ceruu(s) adfonte(m) laud. Only a trace of the d is 
visible, and the rest has been cut away. The verso of this leaf, 
and the recto of f. 18, accessible in Chatelain (Plate 165) show 
instances of the same sort. The longest bit of a title cut off 
contained nine letters and one space. The guide for the title 
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at the top of f. 18Y is written in the upper margin, well above 
the text. As guides for the titles at the tops of f. 177 and 17V 
do not appear, they, too, in all probability, were written in the 
upper margin, though in a part later cut away. I think it is 
safe to say that the original page of the Phaedrus may have 
been as wide as that of the Vossianus and Reginensis 333. 
The margin would have been wider than that allowed in most 
parts of the book, seeing that the script-space was, as suited the 
text, unusually small. From my photographs of the Vossianus, 
which at least give relative values exactly, I am sure that the 
script-space did vary between limits at least as wide apart as 
10.9 and 13.6 cm. 

As to the script of the Vossianus-Reginensis, I heartily agree 
with Mrs. Frank that in palaeography discretion is the better 
part of valor; indeed I suggested various possibilities as to the 
provenience of our book (p. 272). When we learn more of the 
history of the script of Fleury, as we undoubtedly shall from 
the researches of Monsignor Le Grelle (see also p. 276, n. 47), 
we may perhaps determine this provenience with more cer- 
tainty. Meanwhile, though ready, as before, to capitulate the 
moment my walls are broken down, I see no breach in them 


as yet. 
E. K. Ranp. 

HaRvarD UNIVERSITY. 

ADDENDUM. 

As I now learn from further correspondence with Mrs. Frank 
that after a careful comparison of Reginensis 333 with 1616, both 
she and Monsignor LeGrelle and Professor Lindsay agree that 
the Phaedrus part of the latter manuscript could not possibly 
have formed part of the former, I will capitulate at once and 
withdraw this part of my hypothesis. It therefore becomes more 
probable, though not altogether certain (see my article, p. 272), 
that the Reginensis-Vossianus is the very manuscript registered 
by the mediaeval librarian of Cluny. Even though this is the 


case, the provenience of the script remains to be determined. 
E. K. R. 
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JAHRBUCHER FUR DAS KLASs. ALTERTUM, Vol. XXV 
(1922), Heft 1-5. 


Pp. 1-15. H. Leisegang, Neue Wege zum klassischen Alter- 
tum. A sort of composite review of the following works of the 
last two years: Spengler, Untergang des Abendlandes; L. Zieg- 
ler, Gestaltwandel der Gétter; A. v. Blumenthal, Griechische 
Vorbilder ; K. Joél, Geschichte der antiken Philosophie, Vol. I, 
pp. 990 (up to Plato excl.); H. Ehrenberg, Tragoedie und 
Kreuz; E. Salin, Platon und die griechische Utopie; Horneffer, 
Der Platonismus und die Gegenwart and Der junge Platon; H. 
Bliiher, Wiedergeburt der platonischen Akademie; K. Rein- 
hardt, Poseidonios. Variegated as are the contents of these 
books and different as is their purpose, they coincide in their 
iconoclastic tendency to substitute for the historical and purely 
scientific interpretation of cultural phenomena, now all but uni- 
versal, a more intuitive and divinatory method by which, it is 
alleged, a truer understanding of ancient thought and feeling 
is made possible. With the exception of Spengler, whose first 
volume is, by the way, one of the most sensationally successful 
publications within a generation, these authors are philhellenic, 
the antihumanistic bias of Spengler being demonstrably based 
upon a perversion of notorious facts. A triumphant tone of 
victory, the thrill of a new dispensation, pervades almost all 
these books, and a corresponding contempt for the communis 
opinio is characteristic of them. ‘The violent reaction which 
they represent is also reflected in their style which teems with 
neologisms and in its dithyrambic fervor staggers the reader at 
first, but when he has mastered the contents, he soon discovers 
that these men have a message to convey which fully deserves 
most careful attention. Whether the future .is theirs, time 
alone can tell. 


Pp. 15-24. Alfred Korte, Die Tendenz von Xenophons Ana- 
basis. This paper read at the Jena meeting of the Philological 
Association, Sept. 1921, purports to give a more satisfactory 
answer than that now prevalent to the question: Why did 
Xenophon write the Anabasis? No real problem existed so 
long as it was taken for granted that the composition of this 
work was practically contemporaneous with the events narrated, 
but K., following Schenkl, points out that V 3, 7-13 can only 
refer to incidents 30 years later, immediately subsequent to the 
battle of Leuktra. A terminus ante quem was discovered by 
E. Meyer (Gesch. des Altertums III 278) in Xenophon’s scru- 
pulous reticence regarding the Spartan participation in, and 
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sympathy with, this ill-fated expedition against Artaxerxes. 
Such reticence was no longer called for when, in 367, Pelopidas 
succeeded in winning over the Persian monarch to the Theban 
side. The Anabasis must therefore have been written between 
370-367. Following Diirrbach as against Hartmann and 
Miinscher, K. shows clearly that their hypothesis that Xenophon 
first published Bks. I-IV under the pseudonym Themistogenes 
and then added the last three books to justify his subsequent 
conduct, finally publishing the entire work under his own name, 
is replete with insurmountable difficulties. Xenophon conceived 
and composed the Anabasis as a unit, and he was able to do this, 
even after so long an interval of time, owing to his retentive 
memory—a remarkable proof of which is furnished by Ag. c. 
5, 4-6—and a carefully kept diary of all the details of the expe- 
dition. Having established these points, K. proceeds to the 
convincing demonstration, that Xenophon throughout the work 
makes propaganda for his political ideal, an entente between 
Athens and Sparta, the only coalition that could hope for suc- 
cess against the Persian and his allies in Greece; the far-off 
retreat of the Ten Thousand under the joint leadership of the 
Spartan Cheirisophos and the Athenian Xenophon after the 
battle of Cunaxa furnished a practical illustration of the efficacy 
of such an alliance and it is with this political purpose primar- 
ily in view that Xenophon composed the Anabasis at a time 


when his plan seemed best capable of realization. 


Pp. 24-41. R. Reitzenstein, Horaz als Dichter. This paper 
read at the same philological meeting as the previous one, is an 
attempt to show how Horace, as well as Vergil and Livy (?), 
emancipated himself gradually from the domineering influence 
of Hellenistic poetry in thought and expression by reverting to 
classic models and grafting upon these a Roman moral code, as 
it were, which was a kind of combination of the Ciceronian 
‘humanitas’ with Greek ethics. To secure the necessary founda- 
tion for his theory, R. gives a readable, though more or less 
fanciful, survey of the political and ethical ‘ Weltanschauung’ 
of the two previous centuries and on this basis discusses a num- 
ber of Horatian odes with the purpose of determining just to 
what extent the poet passed beyond his classical and Alexan- 
drian predecessors and what particular elements can be attrib- 
uted to his own poetical gifts and his moral personality. The 
article seems a kind of palinode of a previous paper (Jahrb. 
XXI [1908], 81 ff.) wherein R. had over-emphasized the Hel- 
lenistic influence upon Horace. This he now desires to mini- 
mize, in view of Pasquali’s ingenious and learned book, which, 
as R. himself states, was the immediate incentive for the present 
discussion. 
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Pp. 42-50. E. Kornemann, P. Quinctilius Varus. A defence 
of this unfortunate general. He was the ablest administrator 
whom Augustus, at the time in question, could have selected 
as governor of Germany. His imposts of taxes and his intro- 
duction of the Roman method of judicial procedure, while 
doubtless obnoxious and irksome to the natives, were legitimate 
measures as Germany was at the time regarded as a Roman 
province with its capital at Cologne (Colonia Claudia Ara 
Agrippinensis). The real cause of the catastrophe at the Teuto- 
burg Forest (9 A. D.) is to be found in the weak and penurious 
policy of the emperor, who, after the death of his great military 
adviser Agrippa, did not provide sufficiently large armies to 
check the barbarian tribes from crossing the frontier and to 
make successful inroads upon still unconquered territory, in 
pursuance of the plan of Drusus which was frustrated by his 
death. In an appendix K. reverts to the old and still unsolved 
problem as to the site of the battle. He locates it on the bound- 
ary line of the Marsi and Bructeri, in the vicinity of the upper 
or middle Lippe, on its northern bank. Close by must have 
been situated the famous Aliso camp or castellum, which the 
spade has, however, not yet brought to light. 


Pp. 89-100. H. Schneider, Zur Entwicklungsgeschichte der 
klass. Altertumswissenschaft in Deutschland. Eine geschichts- 
philosophische Betrachtung. The author construes a cardinal 
difference between the purely philosophical and the scientific- 
philological interpretation of antiquity and recognizes three dis- 
tinct periods since 1750. The first is the age of Herder, who 
follows in the footsteps of Winckelmann, Lessing and Wieland, 
and its great philological representative is F. A. Wolf. It is 
characterized by an idealization of antiquity which furnishes 
perfect prototypes of humanity, beauty, wisdom and civic virtue. 
The second is that of Hegel. Its poet is Goethe, who, however, 
belongs equally to the first period. Its first great scholar is 
A. Boeckh and it culminates in a contemplation of classical 
antiquity from the point of view of the history of culture. The 
third epoch is poetically inaugurated by H. v. Kleist, scientific- 
ally by E. Rohde, and placed on a firm, philosophical basis by 
Fr. Nietzsche, whose influence still preponderates in the works 
reviewed by Leisegang (see above). The irrational elements of 
Hellenism are studied and what is human and vivid is followed 
out in its manifold ramifications. These epochs succeed one 
another in time, and each makes use of the abiding results of its 
predecessor but does so without acknowledgment of its indebt- 
edness, emphasizing only the points of difference and priding 
itself on its own substantial progress. At the beginning of the 
second period we have the battle between A. Boeckh and G. 
Hermann. The third starts with the bitter feud of Rohde and 
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Wilamowitz. ‘The ultra-modern school endeavors to replace the 
old philological method with a new one based on feeling and 
intuitive insight and is convinced that its discoveries will bring 
about a reconciliation between life and science, the proper analy- 
sis of classical antiquity serving as a kind of stepping-stone to 
a wider generalization—the history of human culture. 


Pp. 101-120. G: Jachmann, Die dichterische Technik in 
Vergils Bukolika. Vergil’s palpable imitation of Theokritos 
has always stood in the way of a higher estimation of the 
Bucolics. But a subtler analysis of the composition and a 
deeper insight into the artistic structure of these poems reveals 
the fact that in spite of all the borrowings, the young poet 
exhibits an originality quite his own. He eschews the won- 
derful realism of his great model, but instead transports his 
characters, which often represent historical individuals in the 
guise of shepherds, into ideal situations, and invests his buco- 
lic scenes with a sentimental atmosphere that is peculiarly 
Vergilian. This romantic love of nature in all her visible forms 
and the mellifluous character of his verse are two conspicuous 
features which were new in Latin literature and an augury of 
the matchless masterpiece known as the Georgics. Jachmann 
selects for his detailed interpretation Eclogues ITI, IX, I, these 
being among the earliest in the collection and, therefore, well 
calculated to show the great poetic artist in the making. 


Pp. 120-134. C. Clemen, Die Totung des Vegetationsgeistes. 
An interesting folkloristic study of primitive religion. The 
article is too full of details to make a brief résumé possible. 
The author refutes the hypothesis of Neckel, Die Ueberliefe- 
rungen vom Gotte Balder 1920, that this vegetation deity of 
Scandinavian mythology belongs to the category of ‘ travelling 
myths’ and had its origin in Asia, by showing that the rites 
connected with Balder are found in one form or another in 
many primitive mythologies. Cp. Adonis, Attis, Osiris, Tam- 
muz, the Tarsian Sandan, the Phoenician Melkarth, the Phry- 
gian Lityerses, the Slavic corn deities Kostrubonko, Kostroma, 
Kupulo, Lada, Jarilo, the Mexican Tezcatlipoca and Huitzilo- 
pochtli. Relics of similar rites can be traced in India, Persia, 
in the Hebraic Purim festival, in the Roman Saturnalia, in the 
sacrifices of the Roman Argei, and in countries such as Morocco, 
before the Islamic religion took root. Even the death and 
resurrection of Jesus show traces of the same belief, as is in- 
ferred from certain passages in St. Paul, such as I Cor. 15, 3f., 
I Thess. 4, 14, Rom. 6, 5, Ephes. 5, 14. The violent death of 
the vegetation-spirit in the form of a human sacrifice—the 
killing of an animal, or the destruction of a puppet in human 
form—everywhere a later development—is called for as a pre- 
liminary to the annual revival of the fructifying principle of 
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nature. In its kernel this symbolism is the same the world over, 
but the religious rites connected with it naturally assume 
various outward forms at different times and among different 
peoples, interdependence or direct influence of one upon the 
other being rarely, if ever, plausible and in no case demon- 
strable. These ceremonies, albeit still largely practised in 
historic times, were no longer understood in their primal signif- 
icance by the peoples themselves, who merely followed hoary. 
traditions, being unconcerned about the origin of the belief or 
the rites resulting from it. 


Pp. 138-157. W. Nestle, Intellektualismus und Mystik in 
der griechischen Philosophie. Intellectualism is the native, and 
for a long time isolated, characteristic of Greek life and thought. 
Other peoples have their saints and prophets but Greece its 
wise men, godia including both theoretical knowledge and prac- 
tical activity. This mental clarity Nietzsche happily styled 
Apollinean as opposed to the Dionysian or ecstatic. Nestle 
shows that Hellenic intellectualism receives a violent check, 
when in the 7th and 6th centuries in close connection with the 
orgiastic cult of Dionysos, which had passed probably from 
India and Persia into Thrace, the Orphic mysteries made their 
appearance in Hellas. ‘The Greek conception of life had until 
then been of a purely mundane character ; the Orphic mysticism 
turned its gaze toward a life beyond. The transcendental was 
the real life, that on earth merely a preparation for this, at best 
an illusory one. Orphism was not the outcome of rationalistic 
thought, but a divine revelation. When this new theory entered 
the Greek fabric, intellectualism and mysticism in philosophy 
contended for centuries for the mastery. At times the two streams 
flowed amicably side by side, at others their waters mingled and 
there then began a struggle as to which constituent element 
should predominate. This development in Greek philosophy 
Nestle then takes up in detail. Intellectualism is represented 
by Anaximander, Herakleitos, Xenophanes, Parmenides, Zenon, 
the Sophists, Demokritos, Sokrates—all Greek systems of ethics 
were henceforth rationalistic—Antisthenes, Aristippos, Aristotle 
and the Peripatetics, the elder and younger Stoic school, the 
Epicurean school and the Sceptics. Mystically influenced were 
the Pythagoreans, Empedokles, Plato—even though Wilamo- 
witz will not have it so—and the older Academy, Poseidonios, 
Philon of Alexandria, the neo-Pythagoreans and finally neo- 
Platonism. In this discussion special prominence is rightly 
assigned to Poseidonios who, though a thorough mystic and as 
such the precursor of neo-Platonism, yet endeavored to fuse the 
= of Plato with the unadulterated intellectualism of 

ristotle. 


Pp. 157-166. Joh. Kromayer. Republik und Monarchie im 
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Altertum und bei uns. The downfall of the three most power- 
ful monarchies of Europe is the resultant of a long development, 
dating from the English revolution in 1649. From that time 
on the monarchical idea and monarchical institutions in spite 
of some attempts at galvanization show a steady decline from 
absolutism through constitutionalism to republican forms of 
government. In antiquity the process was just the reverse. In 
the heyday of Greece, the period of the Persian wars, the domi- 
nant form of government was the republic, for Sparta with its 
dual kingdom and Ephors was only a nominal monarchy. The 
tule of tyrants in Greece, Sicily and elsewhere was a transient 
one. With Philip of Macedon and his successors absolute mon- 
archies came into being and they remained until Greece and the 
rest of the ancient world became provinces of Rome. ‘The 
Roman development was along the same lines. When Rome 
passes into the full light of history, it was a republic, mon- 
archical tendencies and dictatorships not being of long duration. 
Beginning with Augustus it soon passed into an absolute 
monarchy which ended only with its downfall at the hands of 
Germanic conquerors. In seeking for an explanation of the 
phenomena in question, Kromayer shows in detail that the 
ancient republics, one and all, did not in the run of centuries 
prove equal to their tasks, the guarantee of safety and of the 
right of property, the preservation of internal peace and the 
prevention of financial distress and economic ruin. They thus 
became the prey of energetic and powerful leaders. It would 
be an enticing study to discuss in a similar manner the contrary 
development in modern times and to enquire into the causes. 
But this would transcend the limits of an essay, says K., and 
would lie outside the competence of the historian of antiquity. 
Still it could be easily shown, he concludes, that in modern 
European history, at least up to the time of the French revolu- 
tion, a very similar ascent to pure absolutism is in evidence. 


Pp. 167-181. J. Korner, Literaturgeschichte und Literatur- 
wissenschaft. A discussion called forth by the following books: 
J. Nadler, Literaturgeschichte der deutschen Stéimme und 
Landschaften, 3 vols. 1912-1918; E. R. Curtius, Die litera- 
rischen Wegbereiter des neuen Frankreich 1919; O. Walzel, Die 
deutsche Dichtung seit Goethes 'Tod, 1st ed. 1919, 2nd ed. 1920. 


Pp. 181-189. F. Stiirmer gives a very detailed synopsis of 
J. A. Scott’s The Unity of Homer. “The unity of Homer is 
convincingly demonstrated.” The space accorded to the Ameri- 
can scholar far transcends that usually granted to book reviews 
in this periodical. It is a melancholy reason that has prompted - 
the editor to do so, to wit, the circumstance that the phenomen- 
ally low value of the mark at present puts the purchase of the 
book quite out of reach of German readers, and I doubt if any 
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but the largest German libraries will be able to secure American 
books for some time to come. This applies e. g. to Petersen’s 
Cicero, published by the same Press,—a book which also has met 
with a most favorable reception, but the reviewers of which are 
about the only beati possidentes. 


Heft 5. 

Pp. 193-204. K. Ziegler, Solon als Mensch und Dichter. 
Setting aside the lawgiver and politician, the author draws a 
most sympathetic picture of the man and poet, basing his study 
exclusively upon the fragments of his verse, for these are not 
only largely autobiographical, but also for obvious reasons the 
most authentic source available. Solon is one of the earliest 
Greeks, certainly the oldest Athenian, whose personality is his- 
torically known to us, and as such the exponent of the entrance 
of Athens on the stage of Greek history. All the qualities of 
the Athenian mentality which was destined to make Athens the 
centre of Greek genius for many generations are, as it were 
focussed in him. At the muse-loving court of Peisistratos as 
yet no Athenian name is met with. 


Pp. 205-218. E. Maass, Die Lebenden und die Toten. The 
all but universal superstition that the souls of the dead can 
return from the grave to molest or injure the living led to the 
adoption of many preventive measures which the author dis- 
cusses. Among those most frequently employed was the heap- 
ing on of stones, or of single heavy slabs or of stones attached 
to wickerwork. In other instances the corpse itself was tied down 
or transfixed. A fence around the grave was also thought 
effective. Shoes were often buried with the dead to enable the 
soul to travel the more easily and speedily to the lower regions 
—its permanent abode. The Huns and Alemanni regarded 
burial places as taboo and they gave them a wide berth in their 
wanderings. ‘This superstitious fear of the return of the soul 
is the key to the explanation of a number of passages, such 
as Pausanias’ (Bk. X) description of the grave of the Sibyl 
and Amm. Marcell. XVI, 2, 12, XX XI, 2, 2 which have hitherto 
not been properly understood. Maass also sees in Tac. Germ. 
12, 27 references to the same belief and gives high praise to the 
Roman author for his deep insight into Germanic customs. In 
this assumption he is, however, quite wrong, as could easily be 
shown if these reports did not forbid criticism of the articles 
themselves in whole or in part. 


Pp. 218-232. P. Fischer, Anderthalb Jahre Kampf um den 
Altonaer Joseph. Ein Riickblick und ein Ausblick. From 
Goethe himself in his Wahrheit und Dichtung we knew that, 
when about 14 years of age, he had written an epic in Alexan- 
drian metre on the biblical story of Joseph. It was thought 
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that he had destroyed the poem along with other youthful pro- 
ductions in 1767. It, therefore, naturally created quite a sen- 
sation when Piper in 1920 announced that he had discovered 
this selfsame work in Altona. The majority of Goethe savants 
at once pronounced the poem to be clearly apocryphal, some 
assigning it to the XVIIth or to the first half of the X VIIIth 
century. The elaborate examination given to this epic of about 
5,000 verses by A. Berendsohn and M. Schnitzer, whose argu- 
ments are dispassionately enumerated and discussed by Fischer, 
has forced upon him the conviction that we now in fact possess 
this original work of the lad Goethe, whose well-known precocity 
also offers no obstacle to his authorship. The skilful manner 
in which this conclusion is reached offers a fine example of 
present-day methods of ‘ Higher Criticism.’ 


ALFRED GUDEMAN. 
MuNICcH, GERMANY. 


REVUE DE PHILOLOGIE, Vol. XLVI (1923), parts 1-2. 


Pp. 5-13. Le traité Athéno-Thrace de 357. Paul Cloché. 
The treaty with Berisades, Amadokos and Kersebleptes, known 
in great part from an inscription (I. G. II. 5, 65b), was from 
the Athenian national point of view not so successful as Demos- 
thenes (XXIII, 173) implies. It was rather a compromise 
than a military or diplomatic victory in the Athenian-Thracian 
conflicts of 359-7. It even left independence to Cardia, the 
Thermopylae of the Thracian Chersonese, to which Hegesippos 
objected in 357. Demosthenes was thinking of the notable ad- 
vantages which the treaty gave to Athens over the previous 
treaties of 359 and 358. Perhaps he exaggerated in his speech 
of the year 352 in order to deprive Charidemos of the honor 
proposed by Aristokrates and to render him more odious to the 
Athenians for whom his rival Chares had concluded the treaty 
of 357. 


Pp. 14-25. La langue des tablettes d’exécration latines. 
Maurice Jeanneret. Corrections and additions to previous arti- 
cles on Latin curse inscriptions in the Rev. de Phil. 1916, pp. 
225-258; 1917, pp. 5-99; 126-153. Tablets of Susa also give 
the author’s name. Notes on the gender of dies, which is femi- 
nine in the vulgar language, on occidere which occurs fourteen 
times, interficere which occurs only three (omitted by misprint) 
times, and on exire which occurs in the Johns Hopkins Tabellae 
Defixionum (A. J. P. XX XIII, 1912, Suppl.), on omnis and to- 
tus, ex and e, nec—=non, parvum (wrongly printed parum) = 
paucum, active verbs with a reflexive meaning, pleonasms, pro- 
lepsis, copulatives, asyndeton which is intensive and reserved for 
magical expression. 
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Pp. 25 and 54. Notes on Cicero, Phil. 2, 114 and 117. L. 
Havet. 


Pp. 26-55. Chronologie de la vie du rhéteur Aelius Aristide. 
André Boulanger. Criticism of previous writers on the subject 
and new dating. Born in Dec. 117 A. D., Aristides fell ill in 
Dec. 143, the tenth year of his malady commencing in Dec. 152. 
He lived at Rome from April to July 144 where he wrote his 
discourse on Rome, in Smyrna from the winter to the spring of 
146 preparatory to taking treatment at the Asclepieum of Perga- 
mum, where the god guaranteed him seventeen years of life 
before the great pestilence about 165 A.D. With these dates 
agrees the dating of the attack of the Costoboci against Eleusis 
and the discourse of Aristides on the subject between 170 and 
175 A. D. Trip to Egypt about 142 A. D., when Rhodes, Cos 
and several villages of Caria and Lycia were destroyed by an 
earthquake. It is certain that Aristides lived till after the death 
of Marcus Aurelius and died between 181 and 187 A.D. P. 55 
gives a chronological table of the events of his life. 


Pp. 56-75. Notes critiques et explicatives sur Catulle. Georges 
Lafaye. In III, 1; XIII, 12 Veneres does not mean “ Graces,” 
but since Venus was originally the abstract idea of natural 
power or charm, and three of these prehistoric Veneres became 
later the Graces, translate Veneres as “The Venuses,” to pre- 
serve the primitive belief. In XVII, 3 for ac sulcis read arcu- 
leis; XVII, 15 refers to the, proverbial custom, still existing, of 
special guards in little huts or tuguria to protect the grapes as 
they ripen. In XVII, 19 Catullus is not thinking of Iliad IV, 
482 but rather of Philetas (Stobaeus, Flor. ITI, 109). Popular 
diction compares the obtuse man to an alder such as Catullus 
could have seen on the lower course of the Po, to which Liguria 
extended in his time. Ellis’ edition is wrong in saying that 
there were no alders in Liguria. In XXV, 5 for diva mulier 
aries read luna vestiarios. In XLII, 5 (cf. 1. 23) si—‘in case 
that’ takes the indicative instead of the subjunctive under the 
influence of the popular style as seen in Plautus. In XLV, 6 
que can be disjunctive (cf. A. J. P. XL, p. 198). In XLV, 14 
huic uni domino refers to a statue of Eros which Acme has in 
her room. In LXII, 53, 55 accoluere is defended as a technical 
word from agriculture. In LXIV, 16 read Hac, illa atque alia; 
LXIV, 132 read aris in view of Aeneid XI, 269. In LXIV, 
300 read roseo. Catullus is thinking of the circular aureole 
which surrounds the head (vertex) as it is seen on the monu- 
ments. LXIV, 353-381 was written after Catullus’ journey to 
Troy, and his view of Achilles’ grave. Catullus, like Caesar in 
47” B. C., seven years after the death of Catullus (Lucan IX, 
961-979), could not have seen the tomb of Hector which had 
disappeared, and had eyes only for that of Achilles where Polyx- 
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ena had been sacrificed. Hence Catullus’ neglect to mention 
Achilles’ victory over Hector. In LXVI, 59 for ven ibi read 
dit with a gloss above, vel divi. In LXVII, 7 read Dic age de 
vobis. G contrary to Ellis reads vobis, not nobis. In LXVIII, 
138 for cotidiana read coibuit. In LXXI, 6 defence and ex- 
planation of a te nactus. In LXXXI, 6 read audes: ei (not et) 
nescis quod facinus facias? In XC, 5 for gnatus read gratus; 
in CXV, 17 keep the reading ultro with its early meaning. 


Pp. 76-86. Le duelchez Ménandre, Arth.Humpers. Consid- 
eration of the dual in papyri, inscriptions, and Greek literature. 
Menander uses the dual only in the oath vy ro Geo, says Meillet. 
But three passages were known even before the recent papyro- 
logical discoveries where the old Menander uses the dual. Crit- 
icism of statistical methods and consideration of other comic 
poets. The dual is used in the middle and even in the new 
comedy as late as the third century B. C. There is no inter- 
tuption in the use of the dual from Homer to Eustathius. No 
traces are found in the New Testament or the Church Fathers 
because the authors are too little hellenized to use rare forms. 


Pp. 87-96. Bulletin bibliographique. Reviews of Evans’ Ad- 
litteratio latina; Fiske’s Lucilius and Horace; Ramorino’s Le 
Satire di A. Persio Flacco; Thomas, Notes critiques et explica- 
tives sur les Satires de Perse, and Notes critiques sur Velleius 
Paterculus et sur Tacite; Gabarrou’s Le latin d’Arnobe ; Hagen- 
dahl’s Studia Ammianea; Donnis Martin’s The Cynegetica of 
Nemesianus ; Gladys Martin’s Laus Pisonis; the Budé Sénéque; 
Naylor’s Horace, Odes and Epodes; and Slotty’s Vulgirlatei- 
nisches Uebungsbuch. 


Pp. 97-113. Notes critiques sur Eschyle. Louis Havet. 
Rectifications of the order of verses in Suppl. 205-212, Pers. 
280-283; Sept. 83-89, 195-201; 203-213, 529-549, 915-917. 
Textual notes based on the theory of ‘saut de méme au méme.’ 


Pp. 114-131. Inscriptions grecques métriques inédites d’Asie 
Mineure. W. M. Calder. No. 1 gives the first example of a 
tomb which at its dedication has become the sanctuary of an 
oracle. The epitaph is by the same Phrygian versifier as the 
inscription of Bevveveey (Ramsay, Studies in the E. R. Prov., 
p. 127). The two inscriptions interpret one another and throw 
much light on Phrygian religious ideas. Eighteen other inter- 
esting unpublished metrical inscriptions mostly from the first 
three centuries A. D. are published from copies made by Ram- 
say or Calder or by both between 1908 and 1913. No. 20 gives 
a different restoration of Ath. Mitt. XXV, p. 444. 


Pp. 132-134. Deux inscriptions byzantines d’Antioche de 
Pisidie. W. M. Calder. Restoration and explanation of the two 
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inscriptions published by Sterrett (148 and 149 in his Epigr. 
Journey in Asia Minor). 

Pp. 135-153. -Le poéme 64 de Catulle. Georges Ramain. 
There are many Alexandrian characteristics in the 64th epyllion 
on the marriage of Thetis and Peleus and reminiscences of ear- 
lier poems and works of art but it is not an imitation of a lost 
Greek work, and shows great Roman originality. It is a de- 
fence of marriage as Hodgson affirmed (cited by Ellis, Catullus, 
p. 280). Its unity and composition are explained. There are 
two similar compositions joined together to show, one the hap- 
piness of conjugal love, the other (the story of Theseus and 
Ariadne) the misfortune of illegitimate love. Catullus has made 
a bold attempt to transfer to poetry the processes of painting 
(the story of Ariadne could be seen on the walls of many an 
ancient public building or private house), though of course not 
interpreting any real work of art. The disposition and arrange- 
ment and moral ideas belong to Catullus. 


Pp. 154-155. Callimaque. Epigramme sur Kétion d’Amphi- 
polis. Louis Havet. Read for crew, ro imei. 


P. 155. Cicéron, Quinct. 53 et 93. Louis Havet. 


Pp. 156-184. Vergiliana. Jéréme Carcopino. Influenced by 
Galletier Carcopino brings forward many additional arguments 
to prove that Vergil is not the author of the Catalepton which 
included probably the epigrams and the Priapea. 


Pp. 185-192. Bulletin bibliographique. Reviews of Meillet’s 
Introduction 4 l’étude comparative des langues indo-européennes ; 
Thalamas’ Etude bibliographique de la géographie d’Eratos- 
théne; Allo’s Saint Jean: L’Apocalypse; Lofstedt’s Zur Sprache 
Tertullians; Hasebroek’s Untersuchungen zur Geschichte des 
Kaisers Septimius Severus; Bully’s Traité de stylistique fran- 
caise. 

Davip M. Rosrnson. 

THE JoHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


REVIEWS 


Franz Dornseiff, Das Alphabet in Mystik und Magie. Leipzig, 
B. G. Teubner, 1922. 


This is the seventh number of the STOIXEIA, Studies in 
the History of the Conception of the Universe and Science 
among the Greeks, of which Professor Boll of Heidelberg is 
the editor-in-chief. In common with other volumes of this 
series, the work may be said to be one of the offshoots of that 
interest in the occult which was engendered in his disciples by 
Hermann Usener, and of which Cumont, Dieterich, Kroll and 
Wuensch have been the foremost exponents. Like its pre- 
decessors, this book, too, is evidence of a stupendous assiduity 
in collecting materials: the author spent eleven years on his 
task, constantly assisted by his master, Boll, and by Messrs. 
Kisler and Weinreich. 

Dornseiff himself characterizes his study as a mixture of 
investigation, systematization and collection. And while this 
makes the work more authoritative and interesting, it does not 
contribute to the ease and comfort of the reader. It would 
have been preferable to give the historical results and the 
systematic survey separately and to accompany these with a 
“ catalogue raisonné” of all the material. 

The book starts with a discussion of the ancient views of the 
origins of writing, in which the author correctly stresses the 
fundamental difference between the Oriental and the Hellenic 
conceptions (cp. Tuley, AJP. 1914, 83). In the East the 
alphabet was considered so mysterious an achievement that its 
author must needs have been either a god or a divinely inspired 
human being, a view fostered by the fact that writing was 
frequently an art reserved for the priests. The Greek, on the 
other hand, was little concerned with this question and modestly 
conceded the priority of this invention to the Orient. Hermes 
was credited with it only because he was identified with the 
Egyptian Thot. Other eiperai (Kadmos, Musaios, Palamedes, 
Prometheus) are only reflections of the fact that Phoenicians 
were the middlemen, or of a recollection that several ages were 
concerned in the adaptation of the oriental characters to Greek 
sounds. 

The use of the letters as numerals is a Greek invention, from 
Miletos in the VIIIJth century, while the school of Pythagoras 
seems first to have employed them for musical notation. Here 
lies presumably the origin of the mystical interpretation of the 
alphabet. For in the numbers the Pythagoreans believed to 
possess the key to an orderly understanding of the Cosmos. 
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Further progress in this direction was due to a play on the 
meaning of the word ororxetov—elementum (cp. Diels, Elemen- 
tum), which was the word used both for the letter and for the 
idea, and with the lively imagination of the Greek mind this 
equation fructified in numerous ramifications. According to 
Eisler the word ororyeiov was originally a term of gnomonics. It 
represents the measured length of the shadow at a given time. 
It was then used in the Dodekaoros (the 12 double hours of 
the natural day). From these the animals (f@d) received 
this appellation. Numeration by letters thus acquired early a 
close connection with astronomy and astrology. Later on, in 
the age of religious syncretism and of the Mithra worship, the 
religious character of the word became fixed. 

Considerable influence in developing the mystical force of 
the alphabet is ascribed by Dornseiff to the great emphasis 
laid upon mastering the alphabet in the schools, for in an age 
in which literacy was comparatively a great accomplishment, 
the impression made upon the youthful mind must have been 
very deep. He rightly traces this influence through the 
Horatian crustulae down to the very modern alphabet noodles 
of our own day. 

This discussion of the origins of mysticism is followed by a 
detailed survey of the divers spheres in which it found its ex- 
pression. Chief among these is, of course, the A of the Chris- 
tians; the connection of the A with the yvvaxeiov aidoiov (see 
the speculations about this in Rendel Harris, The origin of the 
cult of Aphrodite, a book apparently unknown to the author), 
the E, the © (both = 6eés and @dvaros), the T (identified with 
otavpds). The sound of the letters was likewise believed to have 
mystical force, and so was the etymology of their names inter- 
preted. The Pythagoreans here again are correctly named as 
the chief promoters of this tendency, specifically in the division 
of the letters into vowels and consonants. They connected the 
three double letters 2 ¥ Z (Y is probably only a misprint) with 
the three musical harmonies, connected the 24 letters with the 
intervals of the musical tones, the 7 vowels with the holy num- 
ber, and saw in the Y the symbol of all croxeia (the 3 arms = 
vowels, surds and sonants). 

A very extensive discussion is devoted to the well-known use 
of the vowel series in magic, on the papyri and on gnostic- 
christian gems and in writings. I like to call attention to 
Eisler’s contribution in this chapter, according to which 
Abraxas = the “ arba k’sé,” the four animals of the throne of 
Jahwe in the vision of Ezekiel. How the seven vowels entered 
into the phantasies of the astrologers, is interestingly told, 
though this was known before. The author seeks the origin of 
this use of the vowels among the Egyptian Geovpyoi (following 
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a passage in Demetrios zepi épynvetas 671 Radermacher, which 
he connects with Apul. Metam. XI, 7 and with Nikomachos of 
Gerasa, p. 276 Jan). Due attention is given to the fact which 
our written-minded generation is likely to forget, that it is the 
sound, and not the writing, which is important, and that these 
sounds were pronounced in a condition of mystical ecstasis, a 
Shamanism. It was only when written tradition took the place 
of viva voce recitation that the magicians commenced to syste- 
matize and to interpret. This oral character of the magic also 
explains why the consonants, except for the zormvopdés and 
cvpipos, play only an insignificant part. On the other hand 
the force of written tradition led to the different schemata in 
the arrangement of the vowels, such as the wrepvyu etc., and to 
anagrams and syllabaria. That the whole alphabet as such 
found magical uses had already been stated by Lobeck (Aglao- 
phamus 1330) and has been elaborated by Dieterich (ABC- 
Denkmaeler, Rh. Mus. 56, 77 foll.), who, however, is far too 
comprehensive in his treatment. An accurate division into 
magical alphabets and mere play is here almost impossible, and 
only additional evidence can give more light. 

A chapter is devoted to what the Talmud calls Gematrija 
(geometry), i. e. the association of the letters of a word with 
numbers, an early instance of which is known for the time of 
Sargon II (VIIIth Century). In Greece it is found as early 
as Berossos and may be even older, if we can believe Jamblichus, 
Vita Pyth. 147, who states that P. prophesied by means of 
numbers. This appears very doubtful, though. Assured exam- 
ples are found in an inscription from Nubia, and in a poem of 
Galenus’s father. It is not necessary to follow Dornseiff into 
the devious paths of this maze of clever equations, but the 
reader in our country will be surprised to see from the quota- 
tions the extent to which the three great scourges of mankind 
have produced in Germany a fertile field for the recrudescence 
of every kind of superstitious mantic and interpretation. In 
very truth, Usener’s words in his preface to the Weihnachtsfest, 
where he speaks of the narcotic breath from the gnostic specu- 
lations, may well be applied to the interpretations in Hisler’s 
Weltenbild, vol. II and to Wolfgang Schultz and others. All 
credit is due to our author for his refusal to swallow this modern 
gematrija whole. Attention may here be called to the dis- 
cussion of the “ 666” in Revelations 13, 18, for which no new 
solution is offered by our author. That the great authority of 
the protagonists in astrology and magic, Nechepso and Petosiris 
should be invoked in this connection is not astounding. Besides 
these Egyptian arch-magi, the tradition does not fail to name 
again Pythagoras and also Demokritos. The locus classicus for 
prophesies from numbers is Hippolytus, Ref. Haer. IV, 13, 
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for which I have claimed, years ago, origin in the language of 
the Mandaeans and the doctrine of the Elxaites, an identification 
which I still believe unassailable. 

The height of the mystical interpretation of letters is finally 
reached in the gnostic system of Markos in Gaul, against whom 
Irenaios hurled all his thunders. The closing chapters of the 
book deal with Jewish magic, with the acrostich and with the 
use of letters in lots, of which we still possess a number of 
instances in the shape of icosaedric dice. Dornseiff finally reaches 
the conclusion that this mysticism originated in the Orient, 
where it is found on Babylonian bricks of the eighth century, 
that under Berossos it found its way to the Occident, that it 
received its impetus from Nechepso and Petosiris (about 150 
B. C.), and reached its height in gnosticism and the magical 
papyri. The chief Greek contribution has been the vowel series, 
which naturally could not become important in the Semitic 
languages. 

It has seemed best thus to summarize this stupendous collec- 
tion of materials, for in this the chief value of the book is to 
be sought. Nobody interested in the gnostic undercurrent or 
in the syncretism of moribund paganism can afford to pass this 
investigation by. That the interpretation of the details is cer- 
tain to provoke numerous controversies can in no way detract 
from the value of this truly “ elemental ” work of research. 


Ernst RIsss. 
New 


Our Debt to Greece and Rome. Edited by George Depue Had- 
zsits and David Moore Robinson: Seneca the Philosopher 
and his Modern Message. By RicHarp Morr GUMMERE. 
Horace and his Influence. By Grant SHOWERMAN. 
Virgil and his Meaning to the World of To-day. By J. W. 
Macxkait. Each about 150 pp. Boston, Marshall Jones 
Company, 1922. 


Mr. GuMMERE’s volume, the first of the series, is praise- 
worthy. He has gauged his task and profits in synoptic clear- 
ness by restrictions of space. The Life of Seneca, His Influence 
upon Pagan Rome and His Appeal to the Church, How he 
Touched the Medieval Mind, How the Renaissance Viewed Him, 
Montaigne and the Elizabethans, and the Modern View are all 
sketched with sympathetic admiration and wise choice of 
example. A very agreeable feature is Mr. GUMMERE’s attention 
to moral values and his perception of the significance of the 
vogue of Seneca from time to time as an index of ethical serious- 
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ness in European thought and letters. At the present juncture 
it is particularly desirable, we believe with him, that this 
author should return to favor when a certain new earnestness 
in the domain of education calls for a substantial kind of reflec- 
tion adapted to the mind of the layman. Seneca’s pragmatism 
and eclecticism qualifies him for this function. His sane sen- 
tentiousness is an antidote for superficiality. He exemplifies 
humanism, the reaction of culture upon conduct, without which 
classical scholarship will never be justified of her children. 

Professor SHOWERMAN’s Horace contains original transla- 
tions, neat and unpretentious. His writing is easy and graceful 
and his thought is clear and orderly. We enjoy most his inter- 
pretation of Horace as a man and a poet, as an Italian and a 
Roman of his day, and as a popular philosopher, all of which 
constitutes a third of the book. Horace Through the Ages, of 
equal length, is more impressive in the mass than interesting in 
detail, but the vast number of foreign translators is a striking 
item of information. The third and smallest section treats of 
the Literary Ideal and Literary Criticism, and the unique diffi- 
culties of translation. ‘The journalese sound of the caption 
Horace the Dynamic seems a slight descent from the elegant 
classicism of Professor SHOWERMAN’s best paragraphs but the 
general level of treatment is uniformly high. He writes finely 
and understands the labor of the file. As a manual the book 
is reliable, scholarly, comprehensive, concise, tasteful, attractive, 
and entirely free from cant or pedantry, a real credit to Ameri- 
can scholarship. 

Mr. Macxatt’s Virgil is not below the standard of excellence 
that we have learned to expect from this veteran interpreter of 
the Classics. He writes in his usual even manner with apt 
phrasing and gentle cadences. Four of the twelve chapters 
treat of the poet himself and his immediate and remoter envi- 
ronment; four deal with his poetry; three with his subsequent 
vogue and the last with style and diction. Mr. Mackatt’s 
interest is less biographical than historical and he makes no 
attempt to arrive at a nearer acquaintance with the somewhat 
lonely but magnificent personality with which critical literature 
has made us familiar, although the notes reveal that he is not 
unaware of recent essays in this direction. We are not sure 
that he has quite the right slant upon the Eclogues, a small 
error of position that tempts to depreciation, but he stands far 
ahead of Conington and Nettleship in avoiding the trite, scho- 
lastic topic of imitation. Of the minor poems he introduces 
only the Culex, Moretum and Ciris, assigning the last to Gallus 
on the authority of Skutsch. Yet in general he puzzles the 
reader with no speculations and offers him a safe and entertain- 
ing guide along this great highway of thought. ‘The book 
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exhibits sympathetic insight, sound judgment, nice discrimina- 
tion, due proportion of emphasis and a certain scholarly dignity. 


Norman W. DEWITT. 


A Companion to Latin Studies. Edited by Sir Jonn EpwIn 
Sanpys. Third edition. Cambridge: at the University 
Press, 1921. xxxv-+ 891 pp. 36 sh. net. 


This is the third edition of a book first published in 1910, 
an attempt to supply in a single volume such information as 
would be most useful to the student of Latin literature. It 
contains chapters on (1) Geography and Ethnology of Italy; 
(2) Fauna and Flora; (3) History; (4) Religion and Myth- 
ology; (5) Private Antiquities; (6) Public Antiquities; (7) 
Art; (8) Literature; (9) Epigraphy, Palaeography, Textual 
Criticism; (10) Language, Metre, History of Scholarship. It 
was produced by the codperation of twenty-seven competent con- 
tributors. It was compiled under the general editorship of the 
late Str JoHN Sanpys—which means that it is a marvel of 
accuracy. “Dixi omnia cum hominem nominavi.” It is a 
useful addition to any classical library; to our smaller libraries 
it is simply a necessity. Virgil’s phrase ‘morsus roboris’ (p. 
67) refers to the oleaster, not to the olive. Virgil’s line Tune 
alnos primum fluvii sensere cavatas (p. 68) surely indicates 
something more than the use of the alder ‘for water conduits.’ 
Cp. Geor. ii. 451, torrentem undam levis innatat alnus. In the 
footnote on p. 609 the Greek accent needs attention. On p. 714 
the Astronomica of Manilius is said to have been ‘ dedicated to 
Augustus’; on p. 629 Manilius is ‘a writer of uncertain date.’ 


W. P. Musrarp. 


Claudian: with an English Translation by Maurice Puart- 
NAUER. London: William Heinemann; New York, G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1922. 2 vols. $4.50. 


It is probably only such an inclusive scheme as that of the 
Loeb Classical Library that could ever produce a prose transla- 
tion of the complete poems of Claudian. Mr. PLATNAUER has 
resolutely worked through the entire mass, all the coarse invec- 
tive, all the conventional compliments, all the vain repetition, 
and the rest. And he has written a good introduction to set 
forth the background of the poet’s life, and to offer some esti- 
mate of Claudian as a writer. The translation is a good one, 
but there are too many inaccuracies. 
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There are a number of misprints: vol. i, p. 105, Scyphax, 
for Syphax; p. 118, 1. 285, virum for virus; p. 166, 1. 391, 
oras, for orsa; p. 249, l. 22, jaspar, for jasper; p. 298, 1. 165, 
the word ‘iam’ omitted from the text; vol. ii, p. 89,1. 24, slaim 
for slain; p. 241, 1. 18, Antiphate, for Antiphates; p. 276, 1. 16, 
proprius, for propius. Vol. i, p. 79, has Hebrus, for Haemus; 
p. 153, Africa, for Asia; p. 169, Rhine, for Rhone. In vol. i, 
p- 20, 1. 249, and p. 340, 1. 42, the translation does not fit the 
text adopted. In vol. ii, p. 98, 1. 342, the greater part of a 
line is left untranslated. In vol. i, p. 132, 1. 473, torrentes is 
probably a participle, not a noun; p. 264, 1. 307, leges is proba- 
bly a noun, not a verb. In ii. 324, 96, Assyrii aeni need not 
suggest anything so fine as ‘the brazen towers of Tyre’; sedi- 
tione, i. 178, 17, and cognitus, ii. 180, 4 should be translated 
literally. Fagos metitur et alnos, ii. 270, 365, is hardly ‘hews 
down beech and elm.’ Ornus is twice translated ‘ mountain- 
ash’; once, ‘ash’; twice, ‘elm.’ Aesculus is ‘ chestnut,’ i. 238, 
19; fraxinus is ‘ beech,’ ii. 334, 227. Other bits of carelessness 
are: iaspis, ‘agate,’ i. 330, 591; clavus, ‘mast, ii. 372, 368. 
‘Heifer ’ is four times used of a male animal. ‘Whom he knew 
would fight’ is a vile phrase, vol. i, p. 49. 

One passage may perhaps be added to the list of phrases 
which suggest that Petrarch was familiar with the poems of 
Claudian (A. J. P. XLIT 120-21). The De Rapt. Pros. ii. 220- 
21, has, Fratris linque domos, alienam desere sortem ; Nocte tua 
contentus abi. Petrarch has, Sorte tua contentus abi, citharam- 
que relinque, Ecl. iv. 68. And Mantuan seems to have repeated 
Petrarch’s phrase, Ecl. v. 46, Sorte tua contentus abi, sine 


cetera nobis. 
W. P. Mustrarp. 
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